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A WOMAN'S 


CHAPTER TI. : 
THE HEIRS BIRTHDAY, 
REJOICINGS. 


BUT NO 


Ty a well-furnished library of an 
old English mansion, the centre of 
a very large estate in Devonshire, 
was seated a handsome, but melan- 
choly gentleman, who had this day 
reached his thirtieth year. He 
was dressed in a suit of full gre y; 
with his shirt-collar open at his 
fair throat. He was a student and 
a scholar, and the numberless books 
by which he was surrounded were 
on all subjects and in all languages. 
He read and pondered the day long 
and frequently late into the night. 
Nothing could rouse him from his 
melaneli 1 ¢ could lure 
him from his studious existence. 
Whenever he was compelled to 
hold intercourse with mankind, 
he was singularly irritable, and 
strangely imperious. A large and 
loving dog, with a face almost as 
learned- looking as his misanthro- 
pical master’s, wenerally lay stretch- 
ed at his feet—sometimes nodding 
and dreaming, sometimes looking 












MIRACLE. 


earnestly in the student's handsome 
face, as if holding deep communion 
with lim. 

Globes, mathematical instru- 
ments, an antique inkstand, and a 
marvellously beautiful cast of the 
infant Hercules strangling the ser- 
pents, mingled with the numerous 
books seattered about the black oak 
table. 

Eustace Raymond had a manly 
form, but he was. slightly bent 
across his broad shoulders, from 
much stooping over his books. 
His pale face was in violent con- 
trast to his straight, short black 
hair; while his bushy, dark brows 
hung over eves expressive only of 
sadness and disdain. But the chief 
ornament of his person was his 
beard,—black and flowing. Ie 
never meddled with this gitt of n 
ture, but allowed it to grow on in 
all its characteristic beauty. 

Although the mansion was sur- 
rounded by the most lovely walk 


and landscapes, woods, hills, and 
dales, 1t was very rare indeed 
that this melancholy man went 





nd then only when the 











Hades of night had wrapped all 


ture in adantle of gloom, or an 
ayery sky betokened a coming 


form: on these occasions, too, his 
lar was his sole companion, and 
the animal would walk sluggishiv 
with as deep a meditative 
© aa his master. But, 


along. 
erountenan 

everin these rare rainbles ustace 
Raymond should meet any one, 1 
he could not eseape them by turning 
aside, he wouldwalk by with averted 
head. 

This was Eustace Raymond's 
thirtieth birthday. and his good- 
natured sire, Sir William Raymond, 
decided on having it kept ina be- 
eoming manner, and had already 
ordered the bells to be rung, and a 
feast to be prepared. But when 
Sir William entered the hbrary to 
congratulate his son upon. the 
eventful day, the oid man’s tender 
eves almost filled with tears while 
he gazed upon the melancholy 
countenance of his heir, as he pored 
over a black letter folio, entitled 
* Gon's Rebenge against {ur- 
Tier.” 

Not for a moment did Eustace 
litt his eye trom hus ghastly reading, 
at his father’s entrance. He heard 
not the merry pealing of the bells— 
ie ssw not Sir William before him 

his eye, and his mind’s eve, were 
in a subtle disquisition on 
murder 


I: ora V hile Sir William dared not 


} 


—— 


speak, there was such an unusual 
\ ss mantling the countenance 
of his son, who looked pale asa 
and while he read, ever and 

n convulsively pulled his long 


— ie & , 

rif, At Jength Sir William 
ventur 1 to break in upon the ab- 
d student, by asking him if he 


t hh ar the merry bells, 
nS lad he hie fathun’ : 
by his father’s voiee, and 
or red ina crime, Eustace 
‘ | as } — 
issed Tiss ioulders, and ra- 
v closed the ponderous f,); , 
il LUCTOLS lollo Ol 
‘1 ss 
- i, LUIS 8 vi Wy thirtieth, 
ys eXclaimed Sir William. 
) yet } pet 
most cheerful tones he eould 
i mand. a vf ry , j 
: : ; Let ] t Clive vou JOY, 
ok ead oh ; JY: 


lat every coming day of 
your yet young lite may come laden 


with + » bhi 
4 new blessings, and that the 


re ee 
ES 


_{ Woman's Miracle. 


mysterious gloom which since your 
dear brother’s death has settled on 
your soul, may pass away! Hark 
+o the bells, Eustace! I ordered 
them to be rung, and a feast to be 
prepared.” . 

Tt calls me to say, sir, that you 
have done a foolish and an unkind 
thing,” interrupted Eustace. in 
sepulchral, austere tones. “Ww hat 
eare I for bells or feasting ? 

“Four years ago you did, Eus- 
tace,” replied Sir William; ‘‘ then 
vou were the merriest of them all. 
‘And why this change, God only 
knows.” 

+ Nor is there any necessity that 

39 
any but He should know,” re- 
joined Eustace. ‘*Time works 
wondrous changes, inward and out- 
ward, inusall. ’Tis not so long 
avo when your hair was black, and 
now ’tis white as snow.” 

“Aye, ave; soit is, Eustace,” 
sighed Sir William. 

‘Nor isis it long ago when I 
had a mother, and you a wife.” 

Sir William shook his head, and 
exclaimed— 

“The best of wives !—the best 
of mothers! And then your 
brother?” 

“Yes, time has ruthlessly taken 
him from the world,” said Eustace, 
with his eyes bent to the ground. 

‘You feel your brother’s death 
too strongly, Eustace.” 

“Ah! Ido,” he groaned. ‘ He 
was your heir; you loved him too 
well when he was living; I too 
little. But although his death has 
made me the heir to your vast es- 
tates, had I the universe I would 
give it with my life to bring my 
brother back !” 

But it cannot be, my son,” said 
Sir William. consolingly. 

“TI know it, sir; Il am not a 
child.” 

* Then why repine? Do not 
your books teach you a higher 
philosophy than to be cast down 
and become a melancholy hermit 
because Heaven has seen fit to take 
your brother from us ?” 

*T do not search them for it,” 
was the brief reply. “I seek them 
lor other objects.” 


‘* Took here, Eustace,” said Sir 


~—— 
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William, feelingly, “ I am growing 
old, and, in the eourse of nature, 
must soon leave you, ‘Then you 
take my place as proprietor of an 
estate that few exceed in wealth 
and extent.” 

‘A prospect [ care now nothing 
for. My only happiness is In my 
books and seclusion.” 

* But the estate, my son; when 
I am dead and gone, who will look 
after it, if not you?” 

* Do not concern yours self about 
the future, sir,” said Eustace. “ Oid 
as you are, still I may die before 
you.” 

‘ Have some pity for me, Eus- 
tace, and talk rationally.” 

* Indeed I would rather not talk 
at all,” was the churlish rejoinder, 
as he re-opened his book. 

Sir W illiam was deeply mortified 
at lis son’s inexplicable conduct, 
but wisely repressed the anger he 
felt rising to his lips. He firmly 
but endearingly again appealed to 
his son to throw off the gloom that 
beset him—once more become 
his father’s companion—turn his 
thoughts from his books and seclu- 
sion, and cheerfully devote himself 
to the duties that would fall on 
him when the large inheritance he 
was heir to became his. 

‘Come, Eustace, come! pray let 
us all rejoice to-day—servants, 
friends, and all. Birthdays were 
always celebrated in our family, 
and I insist that the thirtieth year 
of the heir of the Raymonds shall 
not pass away without a jubilee. 
Besides, it is my desire and my 
duty to see that you are mar- 
ried !”’ 

Eustace looked with amazement 
on his father, and Sir William 
almost shuddered when he still 
further perecived how far and _how 
fast his son was wasting away. 
Recovering this shock, he cheer- 
fully went on— 

“Yes, married! And if I may 
be permitted an cule in the 
matter, you could not do ohio 
than renew your suit with Miss 
Amy Burchell.” 

“You are trifling, sir, and I 
have neither heart nor inclination 
for it. Married, indeed!” 
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‘And why not, 


. 


pray 5" 
Lam not bound to answer,” he 
replied, with irritation. 

‘T tell vou what it is, Eustace.’ 
cried Sir William ; “ if your ini 
nations do not lean to marriave, 
old as I am, I shall consider t}) 
matter for myself. You are the 
last of the direct family line, and 
it would be a great reproach to me 
to see the noble estate of our an- 

cestors go out of the direct line, 
shee be enjoye ‘d by any other than 
a Raymond.” 

“You can marry if you please. 
that ean be no concern o 
mine,” sullenly said Eustace ; ‘‘and 
if you should be blessed with an 
other family, [ am quite willing 
they should supplant me in thie 
estate.” 

* What! no interest in the es- 
tate? Are you mad, Eustace ?” 

* Be that as it may, to one whose 
very life is burdensome, I 
estates or kingdoms can be of no 
moment.” 

Sir William was irritated beyond 
control, and he exclaimed— 

* Fool! I would those bells were 
ringing thy knell!” 

“Father,” said Eustace, 
grieves me to make you angry.” 

“Oh! my son, my son!” e: 
claimed Sir William. 

‘TY implore you, father, to re- 
concile yourself to my changed 
condition. May you never live to 
know the cause! That is locked up 
between ine | 


SIP; 


SLUTS 


and Heaven. JI and 


the world—I and mankind—have 
for ever separated. My only 
solace is around those walls,” 
pointing to the books. ‘Try to 


court the belief that I 
Yet give me what pea 


99 


forget me ; 
am dead. 
you can while I ‘live. 
Sir Wiliiam’s heart would 

yield to this extraordinary ap). 

it only became more resolute 1 
fathom the cause that operated ; 
banefully upon the mind of | 
once merry, manly, happy son. Ile 
drew nearer to Kustace, and firm 
holding him by the arm, which w: 
extended on the t: ible, and with a 
probing eye looking in the face o! 
his son, he asked, with a trembling 
in his voice— 








des of night had wrapped all 
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wre in adnantle of gloom, or an 
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angry sky hbetokened a COMES 
~f r .: on these occasions, too, his 
dow was his sole companion, and 
she animal would walk sluggishly 
alone. with as deep a meditative 
eountenanee as his master. But, 
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ever in these rare rambles Kustace 
Rayinend should meet any one, if 
he could not eseape them by turning 
aside, he wouldwalk by with averted 
head, 

This was Eustace Raymond's 
thirtieth birthday, and his good- 
natured sire, Sir William Raymond, 
decided on having it kept ina be- 
coming manner, and had already 
ordered the bells to be rung, and a 
feast to be prepared. But when 
Sir William entered the hbrary to 
congratulate Jus son upon the 
eventful day, the oid man’s tender 
eves almost filled with tears while 
he gazed upon the melancholy 
countenance of his heir, as he pored 
over a black letter folio, entitled 
* Gon's Rebenge against {ur- 
=e.” 

Not tor a moment did Eustace 
litt his eve trom his ghastly reading, 
itt hi ‘ father’s entrance. He heard 
not the merry pealing of the bells— 
he saw not Sir Wilbam before him 

s eye, and his mind’s eve, were 
deep In a subtle disquisition on 
Wiurder, 

For uM hile Sir William dared not 


speak, there was such an unusual 


Wildness mantling the countenance 
of his son, who looked pale asa 
t. and wlile he read. ever and 
‘non convulsively pulled his long 
rd. At) Jength Sir William 
ventur 1 to break in upon the ab- 
d student, by asking him if he 
th ar the merry bells. 

‘a by his tather’s Voice, and 
overe Lina crime, Eustace 
tated tis shoulders, and = ra- 
v closed the ponderous folio of 
l lilo of 
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mysterious gloom which since your 
dear brother’s death has settled on 
your soul, may pass away! Hark 
to the bells, Eustace! I ordered 
them to be rung, and a feast to be 
prepared.” . 

Tt galls me to say, sir, that you 
have done a foolish and an unkind 
thing,” interrupted Kustace. in 
sepulehral, austere tones. “ W hat 
eare L for bells or feasting ? 

‘Four years ago you did, Ens- 
tace,” replied Sir William; “‘ then 
you were the merriest of them all. 
And why this change, God only 
knows.” 

+ Nor is there any necessity that 

7 9 
any but He should know,” re- 
joined Eustace. ‘‘Time works 
wondrous changes, inward and out- 
ward, inusall. ’Tis not so long 
azo when your hair was black, and 
now ’tis white as snow.” 

“Aye, ave; soit is, Eustace,” 
sighed Sir William. 

‘Nor isis it long ago when I 
had a mother, and you a wife.” 

Sir William shook his head, and 
exclaimed— 

“The best of wives !—the best 
of mothers! And then your 
brother?” 

‘Yes, time has ruthlessly taken 
him from the world,” said Eustace, 
with his eyes bent to the ground. 

‘You feel your brother’s death 
too strongly, Eustace.” 

“Ah! Ido,” he groaned. ‘ He 
was your heir; you loved him too 
well when he was living; I too 
little. But although his death has 
made me the heir to your vast es- 
tates, had I the universe I would 
cive it with my life to bring my 
brother back !” 

But it cannot be, my son,” said 
Sir William. consolingly. 

° I know it, SID ; 1 am not a 
child. . 

* Then why repine ? Do not 
your books teach you a higher 
philosophy than to be east down 
and become a melancholy hermit 
because Heaven has seen fit to take 
your brother from us ?” 

“TIT do not search them for it,” 
was the brief reply. “I seek them 
for other objects.” 


66 L . . Y? 
T.ook here, Eustace,” said Sir 
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William, feelingly, “ I am growing 
old, and, in the course of nature, 
must soon leave you, ‘Then you 
take my place as proprietor of an 
estate that few exceed in wealth 
and extent.” 

“A prespect I care now nothing 
for. My only happiness Is in my 
books and seclusion.” 

* But the estate, my son; when 
T am dead and gone, who will look 
after it, if not you?” 

“ Do not concern yourself about 
the future, sir,” said Kustace. ‘ Oid 
as you are, still I may die before 
you.” 

“* Have some pity for me, Eus- 
tace, and talk rationally.” 

“* Indeed I would rather not talk 
at all,” was the churlish rejoinder, 
as he re-opened his book. 

Sir William was deeply mortified 
at his son’s inexplicable conduct, 
but wisely repressed the anger he 
felt rising to his lips. He firmly 
but endearingly again appealed to 
his son to throw oif the gloom that 
beset him—once more become 
his father’s companion—turn his 
thoughts from his books and seclu- 
sion, and cheerfully devote himself 
to the duties that would fall on 
him when the large inheritance he 
was heir to became his. 

‘Come, Eustace, come! pray let 
us all rejoice to-day—servants, 
friends, and all. Birthdays were 
always celebrated in our family, 
and I insist that the thirtieth year 
of the heir of the Raymonds shall 
not pass away without a jubilee. 
Besides, it is my desire and my 
duty to see that you are mar- 
ried !” 

Eustace looked with amazement 
on his father, and Sir William 
almost shuddered when he still 
further pereé¢ived how far and low 
fast his son was wasting away. 
Reeovering this shock, he cheer- 
fully went on— 

“Yes, married! And if T may 
be permitted an opinion in tlie 
matter, you could not do better 
than renew your suit with Miss 
Amy Burchell.” 

“You are trifling, sir, and I 
have neither heart nor inclination 
for it. Married, indeed!” 
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* And why not, 


ee 


pray °"’ 
Iam not bound to answer,” ly 
replied, with irritation. 

‘T tell vou what it is, Eustaee.”’ 
eried Sir William ; “ if your ineli- 
hations do not lean to marria ce 
old as I am, IJ shall consider 1! 
matter for myself. You are th 
last of the direct family line, and 
it would be a great reproach to me 
to see the noble estate of our an- 
cestors go out of the direct line 
and be enjoyed by any other than 
a Raymond.” 

“You ean marry if you plea 
sir; that ean be no concern o! 
mine,” sullenly said Eustace : ‘and 
if you should be blessed with an- 
other family, I am quite willing 
they should supplant me in thie 
estate.’ 

“ What! no interest in the es- 
tate? Are you mad, Eustace ?” 

* Be that as it may, to one whose 
very life is burdensome, } 
estates or kingdoms can be of no 
moment.” 

Sir William was irritated beyond 
control, and he exclaimed— 

* Fool! I would those bells were 
ringing thy knell!” 

“Father,” said Eustace, 
grieves me to make you angry 

“Oh! my son, my son ” 
claimed Sir William. 

“TY implore you, father, 
concile yourself to my changed 
condition. May you never live to 
know the cause! That is locked up 
between me and Heaven. I and 


ee 
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tO re- 


the world—I and mankind—lhave 
for ever separated. My only 
solace is around those wal 

pointing to the books. ‘“ Tey Lo 


forget me; court the belief that J 
am dead. Yet give me what pea 
you can while I ‘live.” 

Sir Wiliiam’s heart would 
yield to this extraordinary app 
it only became more resolute to 
fathom the cause that operated 
banefully upon the mind of 
once merry, manly, happy son. Ile 
drew nearer to Eustace, and firm!) 
holding him by the arm, which wa 
extended on the t: ble, and with a 
probing eye looking in the face o! 
his son, he asked, with a trembling 
in his voice— 


| 





“What erime have you com- 


tted >" 
Eustace paused, and withdrew 
from the irresistible vaze of his 
father. Lhe terrible question went 
Stra oht Lo his heart. anc he knew 
how or what to reply. 

Sir William repeat ed the ques- 
tion. and while ie did so Eustace 
felt the trembling of the hand wi ith, 


Vil 


which he g Rr asped his arm. 

‘Tt would be cruel to tell you— 
nor will J,” Kustaece emphatic ally 
added. ; 

* You admit, then, to a erime— 
ch ~ ] an said Sir William. 

‘Ba L aust leave you! 
lille i - horse!” he frantically 
cried, while cc he rang the bell Lf | 


longer with you, I 
make you a ps articip% itor 
vou ll curse 
he again 


trust 
sare 
SOatI 


myselt 
only 1 

cult, and then ’ 
tne! Saddle my horse !” 


eried, as his attendant entered the 
library in answer to the bell. 

Sir William rapidly waved his 
ind to the servant to retire. 
Hustace caught up Ins hat, and 
was making his exit from the 
room, but Sir Wilham prevented 
im 

* | remainon one condition only, 
and that is that you leave the 
brary. Lt am determined to hold 


conversation with you 
L have shocked your 
Carry your curiosity 
no further, [ implore you, but 


the secluded life if 
\\ ithout anot] 


May step 
countenanee, Sar 


ier word, but with 
and a sorrowful 
\\ itliam quitted 


CHAPTER TT. 

THE WORLD. 
William Ray- 
Lite Was erected al terrace 


\ \\ LDoOW ( FE 


{I~ cyvyyr , irt oft Sor 


he lover 

esque a more delight- 

< be found. Tt was 
| vide hay’ its 

\ s ( LT] eC scenery 

x the villas was varied 

J usive—some parts wild 
With erags ay d hil Is, others with 


lL tree- shelt tered vlens and 
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have 


might 


clades that fairies 
revelled in. 

The style of the villas was novel 
and tasteful ; coloured-glass door- 
ways were re sien by flights of 
broad stone steps. A crystal 
stream of water ran before the 
terrace, and went meandering on 
for miles through meadows green 
and sunny, and woods dim, sha- 
dowy, and dark. 

On one side of this stream, and 
sheltered between two lofty hills, 
a jolly miller dwelt, and plied his 
trade, while the picturesque old 
mill added another charm to the 
beautiful scene by which it was 
environed. There was plenty of 
active life, too, to be found here; 
smiling farms jotting out of green 
lanes, and surrounding the great 
common, made merry with the 
playful gambols of peasant chil- 
dren, gave pleasant animation to 
this den, from the healthful avo- 
cations that were carried on within 
and around them. ‘The bleating 
of the lamb, the lowing of the 
sluggish oxen dragging the plough, 
the whistle and song of the hus- 
bandman, the gun of the sports- 
man, were by no means discordant 
sounds, comung from the hills and 
meadows, borne on the soft air of 
an early spring morning. 

One of these villas was 
by Mrs. Sargood, a fascinating, 
fashionable widow of thirty -two. 
She had an income of about four 


oceupied 


hundred a year left her by her 
deeeased husband, who met his 
death in a gambling quarrel. But 


this was Wholly insufficient to 
supply her wants; and she con- 
trived, by debts and scheming, to 
indulge in extravagance and 
luxury, : 

She was quite an artist in dress, 
studying with skilful elaboration 
the colours that best harmonised 
with her complexion, and the eos- 
_— that best became her ; stately 
hivure 

‘len worshipped her, and jealous 
Women hated a tor her dangerous 
fascinations. Her aim and am- 
bition was to be rich. and this end 


she was determined to attain by a 
S¢ cond marriage, ) 
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Her first alliance was a love- 
mateh. Death broke it, and her 
heart was buried with her wild 
young husband. She had been 
three years a widow, and after the 
days of her mourning had ended 
she entered the lsts of the ¢ ay. 
She was a daring horsewoman, ‘and 
Rotten-row could boast none more 
graceful. Her very horse seemed 
proud to omty her. 

Mrs. Sargood’s antecedents, 
previous to her marti lage, were of 
a very humble character, being 
nothing more than the daughter of 
a country tavern- ag rs ‘but her 
marriage with Mr. Sargood, who 

was then a ceiianteun of fortune, 


led her into the giddy realms of 


fashionable life, where her beauty 
was the theme of conversation, 
and she became the reigning toast 
amongst her husband’s thoughtless 
companions. 

Continual flatteries inflated her 
naturally susceptible vanity. Very 
soon after her husband's death she 
received offers of marriage, offers 
numerous and honourable. Before 
she had east aside her stylish 
weeds, suitors and fortunes were 
at her feet. But she was in no 
haste to unite herself, therefore 
coquetted with them, to give her- 
self as much chance as possible for 
a more brilliant alliance. 

Mrs. Sargood’s small income 
went but a very little way towards 
the support of her extravagant 
life; it was not enough for her 
perfumes and millinery. But she 
found it a very easy matter to run 
into debt; tradespeople knew that 
she was a lady marked for her 
beauty, and believing and prophe- 
sying that she would ultimately 
marry some doting aristocrat, they, 
in this faith, readily trusted her 
with horses, furniture, wines, plate, 
and the requirements ofa luxurious 
table. 

Once, indeed, about two years 
after her husband’s death, her 
debts exceeded three thousand 
pounds. This became known, and 


‘also that her creditors were be- 


coming impatient, and some even 
harassing her. 
One day, to her surprise, slice 


was informed by the banker from 
whom she drew her income, that 
an amount had been paid into her 
account more than sufficient to 
discharge her debts. The munifi- 
eent friend did not reveal himself, 
but she could conjecture it to be 
no other than one of her discarded 
lovers. 

This practical mark of some 
one’s esteem gave her unbounded 
pleasure. She did not give herself 
much trouble to discover the donor, 
but she speedily paid all she owed, 
which fact renewed her credit, and 
extended it. [rom this time she 
was extolled by her tradespeople 
as the most honourable of women, 
and they would not allow a word 
or a whisper to her disparagement. 

Her beauty was not of the pretty 
kind, but the grand; she looked. 
walked, and talked like a queen. 
But no doubt she was a subtle 
woman, and could suit her face 
and conversation to all occasions. 

She could be grave or gay, 
frivolous or imperious. She was 
of commanding stature, and blessed 
with plenty of assurance. After 
her marriage with Mr. Sargood, 
she had educated herself for so- 
ciety, and was as much at home in 
the hunting-field as the drawing- 
room. She could lead the dance, 
shine in conversation upon any 
subject, contend fearlessly with a 
spirited horse, and be at church as 
regularly as the churchwarden. 

Indeed, at church she was always 
seen to great advantage, for the 
devotional demeanours she would 
then assume better suited her cast 
of countenance than gaiety. There, 
elegantly, yet suitably, attired, 
perfumed with delicious scents, 
there she would sit with her ful! 
blue eyes cast heavenward, ov- 
casionally resting her well-gloved 
hand on her golden-tinted hair a; 
if in the deepest meditation. 

The London season over, she 
would generally sojourn at her 
villa on Squire Raymond’s estate. 
There she now sits in the most 
luxurious Janguor, in a flowing 
morning robe, with red morocco 
slippers, uneconcernedly reading 
letters from creditors that the post 
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had just brought her from London. 
Her debts had again swelled to 
twice — » thousand pounds, and 
it is nerative that something 
shoul ld yoann to stop unnecessary 
alarm ot more inconvenient conse- 
quences. R 
‘How disappointing this | s, to 
* she exclaimed. ‘I ex- 
y from Major Beving- 
ton, and get nothing but a bundle 
of Ay} lientions from distressed 
tradespeople! They must be pa- 
tient—patience is a becoming vir- 
tue in us all. Heigho! I wish 
some one would be good-natured 
enough to hint to the munificent 
riend who sent me the three 
thousand, how useful now twice 
that amount would be. Shall I 
ever live to know, I wonder, who 
it was that did me that kindness! 
That’s the love I lke. There is 
ho mistaking it—is there, my 
pretty pet” interrogating the toy 
terrier that Jay on her lap. 
three thousand pounds! Who 
Udit be? How many times 1 
cs ive ashe myself that question ! 
After all, there is something cruel 


he sure ! , 


pect id a lett 


In these anonymous transactions. 
kind, no doubt: but the "vy harass 
und perplex one. I sometimes 


tink that [have spent money that 
does not belong to me. Yet there’s 
not much in that, for half the 
world do that daily. I am quite 
sure J do, as these letters before 
tie prove, if proof were necessary. 
ire, She continued dreamily 
to herself, * Ll mean to pay—oh! 
of course I mean to pay. don’t J, 


’ 
Lut t 


pet? throwing up the little ball 
ef at dog, and catching him in her 
ands.  " Lhere’s great fun in 
thas ] 


iters, too! Really, how jl- 
Me of the lea ling London 


Ltespeople are ! and how highly 


Vv colour heir requirements ! 
Here's one—to WV hom L only owe 
titty ls iLbetutt erly rui ned’ 

tl do remit to-morrow! J do 

( one word of it, but i 

' it it aitis so. Another 

verry. much ineconveni- 

; \ your little bill. Do. 

i send it to me with as 

tte delay as maybe. It has been 


— eee 


Le 
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hoeing a long time, and I eannot 
stund out of my money any longer. 
«“ Your humble servant 
“to command, 
‘ Jonn Hicks.” 


‘Then I command you, John 
Hicks. to wait,” said Mrs. Sar- 
good, with a smile, after she had 


sported with the letter and flung it 
from her. ‘ Lhese humble ser- 
vants of mine are very expensive 
ones. But it is no use—a fashion- 
able lady cannot do without eredi- 
iors, nor ean ereditors do without 
fashionable ladies. The obligations 
are mutual. Now you please to 
lie there,” placing her diminutive 
lap-dog on the handsome rug ; “ or 
go and play with this ball, while I 
take the trouble to write to my 
‘humble serv ants.’ 

Mrs. Sargood rang the bell for 
her w silane woman, whom she sent 
to tell the groom to have her 
horse at the door in an hour. 

The domestic returned to say 
that John would be ready at twelve 
o'clock. 

And pray, Mary, what are thie 
bells ringing for this morning ?” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard, ma’am, 
that ‘tis Mr. Eustace Raymond's 
birthday ¥” 

* No; how should I?” 

Mrs. Sargood chose to indulge 
sometimes in familiar conversation 
with her servants, with the artful 
purpose of drawing out their senti- 
ments andopinions, and sometimes, 
as on the present occasion, with a 
view to avail herself of information 
derived from their unguarded re- 
ples. 

* Why, Sir William’s servant is 
going over all the estate with in- 
Vitations to a dinner and ball at 
the mansion.” 

7 Indeed ! Sir William has al- 
Ways been particularly civil to me, 
how is it th: at I have not been 
honoured ¥ Surely the groom, while 
making love to you, has forgotten 
his errand here.’ 

Mary smiled at the playful con- 
de ‘scension of her niistress, and 
said that Sir William’s messenger 
had not been ip the house, but that 
it was the servant in the next villa 
who told her he had delivered an 





invitation that very day to her 
master. 

“This is very unaccountable, 
indeed! that I should have been 
omitted from Sir William Ray- 
mond’s list. Take the desk back : 
I shall not trouble myself to an- 
swer these stupid letters. Let my 
horse be prepared atonce. <A ride 
over the hills will do me good. 
This quiet country life does not 
improve my health. ‘God made 
the country, man the town,’ says 
the poet, but for all that I like town 
best. I love change, too; but the 
country is so still, so dull, so 
monotonous! It is so wearisome 
to the mind to see nothing from 
day to day but speechless trees, 
to hear nothing but birds singing 
—TI suppose I must call it singing.” 


Oh, I’m very fond, ma’am, of 


the birds. Dear little things, l 
think.” 

“Do you, indeed!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sargood, in disdain. “ You 
are one of those good girls that 
like everything—eh, Mary 

“No, ma’am, I don’t like London, 
for one thing,” she replied. 

‘‘And for why, pray ?”’ 

‘Because there's so much 
wickedness there.” 

‘‘Tgnorant girl! good and evil 
is everywhere. It is in I and you, 
and all ofus. Don’t you feel and 
act wickedly sometimes, Mary? ”’ 

When the widow thus interro- 
gated her country domestic, she 
probed her with her flashing: eye. 

““T daresay I do, ma’am; but 
the birds don’t feel wicked—they 
are all good.” 

‘© Qh, bother the birds! what do 
we know about them? But even 
those little innocents sometimes 
pick out each others’ eyes.”’ 

‘* Yes, ma'am; but you'll excuse 
me for saying that we ought to 
know better than the birds.” 

“Knowing better and doing 
better are two such different things, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Sargood. ‘If, 
like the birds, we don’t pick out 
each others’ eyes, we often wring 
each others’ hearts. By-the-bye, 
have you ever seen this Eustace 
Raymond ?” 

“IT met him one moonlight 
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night, in Primrose Lane. He 
was reading a book.” 

* And pray what sort of a gentle- 
man is he ? 

* T only saw him for a moment, 
maam; for when he saw me 
coming, he passed me like a flash 

of lightning. He looked ill, | 
thought; but he had a beautiful 
black beard.” 

“Singular being;” muttered 
Mrs. Sargood. ‘ Whatever do 
people say is the cause of his 
becoming such a hermit ? 

‘Some say one thing, ma‘am, 
and some another,” replied Mary. 

‘Tell me what they say ?” 

‘Well, ma’am, some say that if 
is his fondness for learning, and 
that he will not return to the world 
again until he has made some 
wonderful discovery.” 

‘* And what do others say ?”’ 

‘That he is heart-broken about 
the loss of his brother Robert.” 

“That I don’t believe, either,” 
said Mrs. Sargood, mentally. 
* Brothers do not mourn for 
each other after the fashion of 
ustace Raymond. Love of some 
lady is the likelier cause—some 
lady that had no mercy for his 
suit.” Then she added, aloud : 
‘But you say this is his birth- 
day, and that a great feast is 
to be prepared. Have you heard, 
Mary, whether [Kustace is to 
attend the feast, to thank the 
guests for their congratulations ” ”’ 

‘**] should think so, ma’am; but 
that I do not know. Yet he was 
not to be seen on his last birtliday. 

“Sir William, his father, is a fine 
old gentleman. I like him very 
much—indeed, he is my eau idea! 
of an English squire.” 

* Ah! and you'd have liked Mr. 
Eustace, too, ma’am, had you 
known him four years ago.” 

‘*[ daresay I should, Mary; his 
wealth, certainly,” she added to 
herself. 

“And Mr. Robert Raymond—lie 
was the eldest son’’— 

“T know he was,’ interrupted 
Mrs. Sargood, “and Sir William's 
heir. His death was somewliat 
sudden, was it not, Mary ¥” 

“No ma’am, he lingered thre 
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after his horse kicked 


we ek S 


him. 
‘Were not the brothers, Robert 


and Eustace, in rivalry for the 
hand of Miuss— Miss—l forget her 
name. 
‘Miss Amy 
iid Mary. | _ 
‘To be sure, Miss Burehell! 
And if I remember right, she 
favoured the suit of Robert Ray- 


, >. 
Burehel], maam, 


mond, the heir.” . 
“Oh, yes, ma’‘am,” — replied 
Mary. * They were upon the brink 
9 


of being married. 
‘Poor Miss 
claimed Mrs. 
she a fortune, Mary ¥’ 
‘Her father lived in st yle—but 
he, like Mr. Eustace, was a mys- 
one couwd 


Burchell!” ex- 
Sargood. * Tad 


terious man, and no 
make him out. ” 
“Why, Mary. there really ap- 


pears to: be nothing but mystery 
about the people here. ” Then to 
herself she mused, as she walked to 
the window of her apartment, “J 
unravel it all, and if I play my 
ecards with diseretion, I shall have 


taken my eggs to a good mar- 
ket.’ 
Mrs. Sargood occasionally em- 


ploved the home ‘ly phrases of her 
tavern di ays to express herself. But 
While she remembered the phrases 
of other days, she rarely thought 
of the “old folks at home:” and 
never corresponded with them. 
Occasionally she would receive an 
affectionate letter from her mother. 
but Mrs. Sargood was too much 
occupied with the fashionable world 
to find time to answerit. “ When 
Lin a duchess, my loving mother 
shall hear from me.” And with 


this or similar observ: ations, the 
would be cust aside é 


lett ver 
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* she 


said, pausing in her stately pro- 


« Youcan leave me, Mary,’ 


menade about the apartment; and 
after the domestic had left, Mrs. 
Sargood pressed her fair brow with 
both her hands, and deliberated 
how she should deal with her ere- 
ditors. 

“Oh! Sir William, Sir William, 
I wish I had your estate! Money 
must be raised, but where, or how ? 
Was ever woman so plagued ! 
Major Bevington’ would help me, 
but I must be under no obligation 
to thatman. He would ruin him- 
self for me—that I know; but I 
must take care that I do not ruin 
myself for him. He seemsas open 
as the day, but he is not what he 
seems. He i is deep, dark, and de- 
signing, and will outwit me if I am 
not wary and cautious.” 

Mary again made her appear- 
anee with a telegram from London. 
Mrs. Sargood eagerly took it from 
her and read :—‘* Major Bevington 
will have the happiness of being 
with Mrs. Sargood to-morrow. 
Something of considerable impor- 
tance—dared not communicate it 
by telegram. Put off all engage- 
ments. Business of his visit is of 
an immediate character. Major B. 
will leave by to-night’s express, 
and be with Mrs. Sargood at 
10.30 a.m. to-morrow.” 

A shght alarm mantied the lovely 
countenance of Mrs. Sargood, 
while she read the exciting mes- 
sage, but she soon recovered her 


composure, when her horse was 
announced as ready, and she at 


once retired and prepared herself 
for a morning’s ride. And soon. 
in hat and feather, and flowirg 
habit,—away—aw ay she rides, over 
the br; acing hills. 
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IRISH DIFFICULTIES: THEIR CAUSES AND REMEDY. 


Amonast the anomalies peculiar to 
Ireland—and they are neither few 
nor far between—probably the most 
extraordinary and unaccountable 
are its agricultural relations, 
whether we look upon them in a 
social or a political light. In order 
to consider the matter from a pro- 
per point of view, it is necessary at 
the outset to remember that, 
whether from accident or circum- 
stance, Ireland is not a manutfac- 
turing country, and that even such 
manufactures as she deais in— 
namely, linen, porter, ale, and whis- 
key—have a great deal to do with 
the soil, inasmuch as the crude 
material, the flax, malt, and corn, 
are produced from it. This being 
so, and her utter dependance on 
agriculture being so far admitted, 
one would naturally expect that 
both the science and the practice 
of cultivation would be in a perfect 
state, with schoo!s of agriculture 
leading the van in discovery, pro- 
fessors of world-wide renown di- 
recting them; and, as a conse- 
quence, correct information on the 
ail important subject so univer- 
sally diffused as to leave nothing 
either to be wished for or done. 
But do our investigations show us 
that this superiority really exists ? 
We fear not. It 1s true, indeed, 
that Ireland can boast of its 
‘‘ breeders and feeders” of repute ; 
but even here we discover that the 
improved stock on which their fame 
is founded are for the most part 
importations from England or Scot- 
land, and that as yet even the 
richest and most ambitious ‘‘ exhi- 
bitor” has failed, by his own indus- 
trial taste or efforts, to compete in 
novelty or originality with those of 
a similar class elsewhere who have 
directed their attention, talents, 
and means to the judicious cross- 
ing and economical improvement 
of tle various classes of animals on 
which the human race is more or 
less dependent for their daily food. 
Here, then, is failure the first ; and 


it is a failure all the more remark- 
able seeing that the field is wide, 
and the means, apparently, not 
wanting in order to produce a more 
reputable result. Again: it must 
strike the student or investigator 
with wonder that, with the excep- 
tion of half-a-dozen names, and 
those not of the very highest stand- 
ing, no Irishman has entered the 
field of scientific discovery in this 
particular branch of agricultural 
chemistry with any remarkable 
success. We find that the incul- 
vations of the best of them are 
based on the teachings and dis- 
coveries of Leibig, Bosingault, 
and others—men who have for 
yearsand years persistently devoted 
themselves to solve problems of 
inealeulable value, and have earned 
for themselves undying fame—but 
without having themselves origi- 
nated anything denoting similar 
genius or industrial scientific 
research. We by no means 
overlook or underrate the labours 
of such men as Kane, Sullivan, 
Apjohn, Hodges, andCameron ; al! 
we mean to insist on is that they 
have been followers rather than 
leaders, and that in the most agri- 
cultural country in Europe nothing 
more or better has been done— 
nothing that would leave a distinct 
stamp or impress on the age, or 
give to the agricultural chemists 
and vegetable physiologists of Lre- 
land a rank in science whichi, a 
priori, we should be inclined to 
imagine they aspired to and had 
ample field and opportunities to ac- 
quire. So is it, too, in the veteri- 
nary profession, for the due culti- 
vation of which there is not asingle 
school or college in the whole 
island, so that the students who 
wish to procure a competent know- 
ledge in the art have to gain it in 
other lands ; and as practitioners 
in their own are debarred from that 
increase of knowledge which well- 
conducted schools and hospitals, 
and a correct experimental system, 
B 
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could not fail to inculeate. A year 
or two since something ol the kind 
was projected in Dublin, and hope- 
faily encouraged by those most in- 
terested; but the project finally 
failed. we know not from what 
7 use, and now there are “ profes- 
sors’ without colleges or classes, 
ul practitioners, who, without 
inion or combined action, are doing 
eir best. single-handed, to over- 
difficulties which have no 
right to be allowed to remail. 
and whieh in England and Scotland 
have long since been overcome. 
We do not mean to deny. how- 
ever, that within the last quarter 
of a century the attention of many 
patriotic and sensible Trish pro- 
prietors las been turned to the 
rposs ignorance everywhere eyi- 


A 


come 


dent amone the masses on the vital 
ihiect of which we treat, or that 
i e Government has viven some, 
| liberal 
too, in endeavouring to dispel it. 
Societies, royal and agricultural, 
have been established ; shows held, 
and prizes given: model farms in- 
lL: leetures delivered, and 

ions very ereditably got 
tich—so far, therefore. these 
oked upon as “steps in 
although. after all, they 
must be considered rather as the 


tolerably assistance, 


}>! tory s¥mptonis of progress 

than positive progress itself. For, 
} } 4 ) ye 

When allis done, the startling but 


Undeniadie lact remains, that, as a 
‘tenant tarmers of Lreland 
tiis dav the most unen- 


Lizutened of their kind; having or 
seexing little inerease of know- 
ledge. save that rudimentary and 
imperfect information which js 
ra r mechanteal than scientific or 
precise, and whieh enables them 


merely to scramble through their 
. cultivators without 
ne aine to give anything like an 


Pyles Ss ns 


a {u reason torcauses oreffeets. 
ry, I t +} ; ] hy +} ° 
And it this de lieleney among the 
‘classes of agriculturists (in 
however, we do not include 
a ventieman farmer’) be obvious 
( Neerprahla e eee. ] } 
ervable, a hundred times 
“ il that stil 
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OWer? an | Un OLey class who have 
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pay, and to whom a reasonable 
amount of precise information re. 
carding their own calling would 
necessarily be worth gold, inas- 
much as it would teach them both 
a better and more economical way 
of pursuing their avocations, and 
inform them how to provide against 
failures, or to correct them as well. 
If these observations of ours be 
founded on truth, and we hardly 
imagine they will be controverted 
by any impartial person compe- 
tent to act as unpire, then the 
question remains to be asked and 
determined is, Why or whiere- 
fore such an untoward state of 
things should ever have been per- 
mitted to originate; or, having 
unfortunately done so, under what 
want of regulation or management 
ean it be that in this age of ad- 
yaneed and advancing civilisation, 
they should still be allowed to con- 
tinue forming, as they do, a blot 
on our Imperial escutcheon, and 
saddling on a whole people faults 
of omission and commission 
which a little analytical examina- 
tion might ina large degree dissi- 
pate, or at least account for. Alive 
as we are to the shortcomings of 
the Celtic temperament, with its 
headlong passions and not always 
reasonable views, and wincing, as 
we occasionally do, at the exlubi- 
tions which its national vanity and 
preposterous demands and expee- 
tations induce, still it cannot be 
denied that genius and gallantry 
belong to it; that indolence is xof 
its besetting sin in other coun- 
tries, whatever it may be 1n its 
own; that its industry and ambi- 
tion are at least on a par with those 
otits competitors; and that in a 
air race, and under favourable 
auspices and cireumstanees, Irish- 
men, of all grades and classes, are 
quite as capable of distinguishing 
themselves, and of securing for 
themselves the gifts of fortune, and 
the respectful goodwill of those 
amongst whom they sojourn, as 
are the natives of other and more 
favoured climes who have far less 
obstacles to surmount. 
ny — to seek out and lay bare 
“ie causes which have specially 
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conduced to the less favourable im- 


pressions which the characters of 


stay-at-home Irishmen of a lower 
grade have been visited with, we 
do not feel it all necessary to go 
far back into their earlier history , 
whether social or political, since, 
within the memory of living men, 
reasons can re ‘adily be found and 
given, both for their apparent in- 
dolence, and for a great deal of the 
poverty and the turbulence which 
it increased if it did not engender. 
Going back, then, not even to the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury, we find that Ireland, although 
making a greater show of manufac- 
turing industry than it does now, 
was still essentially an agricultural 
country, its people subsisting for 
the most part by the cultivation 
of the soil and thoroughly de- 
pendent on it for competence, com- 
fort, or the means to live; but 
when we come to inquire into the 
conditions on which land was hel:l 
or let sinee then, and when we 
find that, short as the time has 
been, a variety of new regulations 
and changes lave oceurred, not 
one of which has had * the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” 
for their foundation, while every- 
one of them has struck another 
blow at any thing like ‘** security of 
tenure, we naturally conclude, 
and we cannot help doing so, that 
in these and such like emperieal 
transmutations lie the germ of 
that lack of industrial effort which 
itis hardly toomuchtoo say, may,in 
its wholesale natignal aspect, have 
proceeded from something akin to 
despair. Previous to the era of 
Reform, for instance, no class of 
the community was better known 
than the ‘‘ Irish forty-shilling free- 
holder ;” he was, at the same time, 
a great political instrument, whose 
vote was a lever for liis landlord ; 
and he was, also, a social necessity, 
since his rack-rented acres helped 
to fill many a gap, and were sure to 
be punctually paid for, as failure 
and starvation were to him almost 
synonymous. Toarace of squat- 
ters, like these, or of ‘“ middle- 
men,’ who, as a mere matter of 
convenience to the owner of the 
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soil, took them off his hands, and 
sc rewed them up to a still higher 
pitch in order to recoup himself, 
any proposition for advancing their 
agricultural knowledge, and there- 
by increasing their gains, would 
have the aspect of a most prepos- 
terous proceeding; since, by a 
regular chain of causation, the 
‘treeholder”’ would be muleted by 
the middleman, and the middleman 
by the landlord; and thus, although 
the intelligence of the holder mig]! 
increase lis products, such increase 
would be much more likely to prove 
a bane than a blessing to him. 
Grinding and ty ‘annical as this 
system of letting and sub-letting 
proved, to all but those who made 
both political and private eapital 
out of it, still its sudden cessation 
was attended with very disastrous 
efleects: the infinitesimal holder 
was no longer necessary to his 
superior, as his vote was cancelled, 
and the difficulty of collecting rents 
became every day more notorivts 
the “‘middlemansystem ” collapsed; 
2 poor law was imminent ; and then 
it was that the population, accord- 
ing to the belief of political-economy 
professors, became ‘ superabun- 
dant,” and inorder to equalise it, the 
“consolidation” of farms was 
recommended, and with it an 
‘exodus’ was also recommended, 
which, partly from necessity and 
partly from choice, soon beeame 
little better than ‘‘a flight.” The 
proprietary of Treland, as 2 class, 
were sunk to the saddle-skirts in 
debt, and readily grasped at any 
means which promised relief. Then 
came the letting of lands—not to 
the richest, most intelligent, or most 
industrious agriculturist, but to 
“the best bidder’—to the man 
who promised the highest rent; 
thereby increasing the nominal 
ralue of the rent-roll, and enabling 
the proprietor to burthen it with 
another mortgage. Then, too, came 
the wholesale eviction of tenants, 
in order to introduce the new regime 
becomingly, and to uphold the mi- 
nority at the expense of the mass. 
But even under this new arrange- 
ment anything like security of 
tenure was utterly tabooed. There 
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were a multiplicity of eager bidders 
>» land on aay terms, and at any 
price ; tenancy at will became still 
che rule, and reasonably long leases 
the exception. The owner of the 
coil had, as heretofore, his political 
capital to make out of 16; he might 
oblige his party or his friend by a 
compulsory vote from. his dependent 
tenantrv, and thus gain for a relative 
or a creditor, or a quid pro quo, 
some one or more of these pleasant 
windfalls, whieh, if not money, are 
money’s worth, and answer the 
same end; or he might, if a better 
offer turned up, expel his tenant on 
some feasible pretence. Or, if two 
or three prosperous seasons 0c- 
curred, he might insist on a higher 
rent, although in bad seasons or 
times of depression, no diminution 
was even asked or thought of. 

It will readily be seen from this 
statement that anything like an 
advance of agricultural knowledge, 
ora wish to gain it, was altogether 
out of the question—we mean in a 
general or national way. No doubt 
there were many land-owners act- 
uated by a better, less selfish, and 
more patriotic spirit than those to 
whom we have alluded; if it had 
not been so, backward as Ireland 
now is, she would then have been 
a thousand times worse; but un- 
fortunately, such provident and 
high-principled proprietors have 

never been the majority, nor any- 
thing lke it; nor could their 
praiseworthy example at any time 
tempt needy and extravagant men 
to look beyond the moment, or 
limit their own exactions, in order 
that their country and kind, as 
Weil as themselves, ultimately 
might reap the benefit of their 
prudent and self-re- 
wun Honest or just they could 
not atlord to be; the advancement 


Oy 


Necessary 


those who took the trouble to mm- 
prove themselves, and to apply 
their knowledge IM increasing the 
Vaiue of their CTOps or holdings, 
Ss ¢ of the range of their cal- 
culations altogether, save, in so far 
as itenabled them to increase their 
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sclence, or the prosperity ot 


dolence” which has been long 
enough the standing accusation 
against Irishmen, by dipping a little 
deeper than common into the 


probable courses which have pro- 


duced it. Men with no legislative 
rights to protect them in the pre- 
servation of their prosperity can 
hardly be expected to be very in- 
dustrious or energetic in acquiring 
it, and that species of knowledge 
which is at once seductive and 
dangerous, will never have suflicient 
temptation either to ambition or 
cupidity to attain it, when common 
sense tells its possessor that the 
employment of it is much more 
likely to increase his trouble than 
to increase his store. 

Here, then, within a few years— 
comparatively speaking—we have 
seen extremes meet; the “ forty- 
shilling freeholders” have been 
abolished ; and the “consolidation” 
of farms has been established ; two 
changes, sufficiently radical and 
violent to include a disruption, 
both of social arrangements and of 
family ties; and the promoters 
of which, during their preparation 
or progress towards maturity, sin- 
gularly overlooked the fact that 
under the system which favoured 
and encouraged them, anything 
like an advancement in industrial 
knowledge, was impossible, and all 
attempts to expect that it would be 
attended to was in vain. The cul- 
tivator who was fortunate enough 
to find himself possessed of a sur- 
plus after paying his rent, was the 
last rather tham the first to pro- 
claim the fact ; his hoard was care- 
fully hidden, or placed away fur- 
tively at interest in some distant 
bank; while his land was left still 
undrained, his stock of the most 
common kind, ‘ his home a hovel, 
and his comforts few,” for well he 
knew that an attempt to better his 
condition or to improve the farm 
would act as a stimulus to avarice, 
rather than to humanity or bene- 
volence; and that out of his pre- 
sent apparent prosperity would be 
formed a pretext to enforce con- 
ditions for the future which would 
eave another gleam of sunshine— 
another surplus impossible. 
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At last, however, it became evi- 
dent that all these changes and 
effects must prove inefficient, and 
that the evil day and evil time 
approached when long accumulating 
debts must be paid, and the axiom 
that “ property has its duties as 
well as its rights,” was to be tested 
in a novel, unexpected, and far 
from pleasant way. The Encum- 
bered Estates Court was instituted, 
and no amount of * word-painting”’ 
can overcharge or exaggerate the 
sorrowful scenes and utter misery 
which its ‘action involved. High 
heads were indeed brought low ; 
ancient names blotted out; the 
possessions of centuries, like the 
chattels of Jaffier and Pierre, were 
chaffered for by bargainers, ** tum- 
bled into a heap for public sale,” 
and made sport of by the mob; 
creditors and mortgagees rushed at 
this new, cheap, and summary 
remedy for long-standing debt, and 
with a vindictive feeling against 
those whose reckless extravagance 
they had helped to feed, in the 
hope of usurious interest after long 
delay, they pressed on sales, and 
by so doing, in many instances, 
ruined their unfortunate debtor 
irrevocably, and injured themselves 
by plunging a glut of property 
suddenly upon the market, which, 
thus overburthened, gave the most 
miserable returns. In a very short 
space of time, however, millions 
worth of property and hundreds of 
thousands of acres changed hands, 
and thus produced a ¢hird trans- 
mutation so far, particularly as the 
tillers of the soil were interested 
or involved. But did they benefit 
by it? The course of events has 
not proved favourable to the as- 
sumption; nor, when we consider 
the nature of them, is it likely that 
it should. The new. proprietary 
who superseded the old one, were 
for the most part married men 
whose capital had beenaccumulated 
in business of one kind or other, 
and who, in their commercial or 
professional dealings, were accus- 
tomed to receive a large, or at 
least, a considerable interest for 
their outlay. A “ speculation” in 
land was to them the same as a 


speculation in anything else; and 
their leading idea was to make of 
it as large a profit as they could. 
Parliament, when it passed the 
Act which swept away so many 
ancient landmarks and properties, 
and established an entirely new 
order of things in Ireland, lost a 
glorious opportunity of for ever 
settling ‘‘the Land Question,” on 
a firm, amicable, and easy-working 
basis. But it did nothing of the 
sort; to the fresh generation of 
proprietors were handed over the 
rights, immunities, and privileges 
of their predecessors ; and they, in 
their turn, have, as a general 
system, adhered to that of “ tenant- 
at-will,” and appear pertinaciously 
inclined to maintain it if they can. 
To them, so far as appearances go, 
long leases and allowance for im- 
provements, however valuable and 
even necessary they may be, wear 
the fearful but ridiculous aspect of 
‘‘ confiscation ;’’ and it matters not 
how much of his own hard-earned 
money their tenants may sink ir- 
revocably in the sod, still that he 
should be allowed to profit by it 
safely and securely, is a sort of 
revolutionary dream or idle hallu- 
cination, the indulgence of which 
might tranquillise millions,“ but 
would greatly agitate and incon- 
venience the comparative few. But 
here comes the dead-lock: without 
some sort of security no industrious 
or enterprising man will place hiin- 
self, if he possibly can avoid it, in 
the light of a miserable dependent, 
trembling to offend his lord and 
master, and trembling still more 
because he has stripped himself of 
his last shilling in order to make 
the soil, which he may be deprived 
of at any time, doubly or trebly as 
productive as it was; nor can we 
expect to see energy and intelli- 
gence striving to attain to excel- 
lence in the best methods of culti- 
vation, and bringing into practice 
the information thus laboriously 
gained, when at one fell swoop— 
by the death of a just landlord, 
the advent of an unjust one, or the 
necessities of a poor one, this 
knowledge and this coin, the labour 
of the head and of the hand, may 
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fade from before the eyes of their 
possessor, and become the prey = 
those who, if right were aug it, 
eannot be supposed to have even 
the shadow of a claim to them. It 
may be, andis true, that at this mo- 
ment hundreds and thousands of 
such men are to be found—men of 
abundant industry and intelligence 
—who vield to circumstances which 
they eannot control, and live in 
perpetual terror rather than not 
‘ve at all; but who ean blame 
them if they contentedly adopt an 
imperfect, slovenly, and unecono- 
mical system, when they know the 
possible penalty that may be im- 
nosed on them should they venture 
on a better? when they are pain- 
fully aware that a lapse or an 
offence of theirs may serve to 
violate a covenant, and snatch from 
‘hemselves and their families their 
daily bread. in favour of a claimant 
who has “a fine” to give or a 
larger rent to offer’ when they 
‘el that there is no law to punish 
an aggression on their obvious 
rights, however monstrous it may 
be, so that the owner of the soil 
keeps decently within the limits of 
uithority so liberally but unpoliti- 
cally awarded lim’ when they are 
perfectly conscious that the property 
they have made is not theirs but 
anothers; that if that other allows 
them to keep it, it is an aet of 
condeseension or merey on hus part. 
and it tl Ch wish to dispose of their 

terest in it, the power to do so is 
not theirs, but his, sinee his veto is 
Imperative ? Under such untoward 
circumstances, how is it possible to 
suppose that the tenant farmers of 
lreland should stand forth as a 
Superior that agricultural 
knowledge in its more refined and 
nm cendite branches should be 
‘irs’ or that the 
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ted with agriculture should 
sreatly progress, when there is no 
cal. tor them, no value set upon 
them by tose for whose profit 


Ciey are meant; and when to work 
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% nculcations they teach, 
would be a daring process far too 
hazardous to venture upon, save in 
isolated cases which are much too 
few tO serve as a sate rule to he 
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guided by in a general way. It is 
due to Irishmen, and liberal Eng- 
lishmen are perfectly willing to 
admit it, that in other callings and 
avocations than those of agricul. 
ture, they rank at least on a par 
with their neighbours ; their banks, 
mines, railroads, and large com- 
mercial establishments are man- 
aged and conducted in a very 
wholesome and excellent fashion; 
such small manufactures as they 
have, are equally so; they are 
peaceable, loyal, orderly, and 
smenable to the law; as soldiers, 
sailors, policemen, or officials, they 
act their part like men of courage, 
principle, and good conduct; actu- 
ated at all times by a proud feeling 
of duty and self-respect; and it 
cannot be that a nation so reliant 
and anxious to keep peace with 
civilisation on other matters, would 
not evince the same desire to ad- 
vance themselves in the most ma- 
terial of all, were it not that ob- 
stacles are in their way which no 
amount of effort, talent, or inge- 
nuity can surmount, which act as 
a dead-weight on their energies, 
render ignorance compulsory and 
slovenliness inevitable, and prevent 
all attempts atimprovement, simply 
from the feeling of an insecurity 
based on experience, and burthened 
with its bitter fruits. 

In the meantime, the conside- 
rations incidental to this state of 
insecurity in one portion of our 
empire has swelled far beyond 
provincial growth, and has become 
important to all. With America, 
Australia, and other countries open 
to and willing to receive them, 
with millions of acres in their own 
fertile island perfectly reclaimable, 
and waiting but the hand of in- 
dustry to convert them from bar- 
renness to fertility ; with a paucity 
of fighting men complained of in 
our armies when a necessity arises 
for their embodiment; with the 
seeds of dissatisfaction and dis- 
aiiection rankling in the minds 
aaa of those who fly and those 
Wie remain ; with pregnant proofs 
on all sides of us and on every 
hand, that the “ Land System,” as 


a 
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stands, has been, and is “a 
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t 18 millstone’ round the neck of the which would wonderfully pronote 
ng nation, swamping its natural am- and elevate both. Let it always 
to bition and paralysing its efforts to be remembered, that in ireland at 
and rise; and, moreover, with the least, 6) per cent. of the population 
“ul. positive certainty that the re- are engrossed in agricultural pur- 
par cipients of such injudicious and suits, and have no means to escape 
ks, pi nee legislative boons, have from them into other branches, 
m~ benefited nothing by them, save as whether of commerce or of trade. 
=n- sops to their selfishness, to their All competition with England as 
Pry love of authority, and to their to manufactures is idle and out of 
on ; party feelings and views. It is a the question, since her command of 
wd serious question for sober and im- iron and of coal alone render her 
ire partial-minded Englishmen to de- omnipotent, while her enormous 
nd termine—for there can be no doubt capital and capabilities render her 
TS, that the determination remains equally so in commerce; but the 
ey with ¢them—whether this great and fertility of the soil of Ireland, and 
se, obviously existent “grievance ’’ the ready means of exporting it, at 
tu- shall remain ix perpefuo, uncan- once point to a means of Trish 
ng celled and unrepealed; wheiher progress and prosperity, if only the 
it foreign nations shall be allowed to proper means be taken to premote 
int absorb the best, most active, and them. Evidently “the land laws ”’ 
ith most intelligent amongst a popu- are the great restrictors, and until 
ld ‘ation whose attributes require only these are placed on a safer and 
id- a fair amount of encouragement to more equitable basis, it is idle to 
1a- develope into loyal citizens, active look for a solution of those * difli- 
yb defenders, and materials of im- culties” which pecuniarily tantalise 
no perial strength; or whether, in England and impoverish Ireland, 
re deference te a class, respectable by preventing the spread either of 
as and influential, no doubt. and to industry or industrial knowledge, 
Bs, interests the owners of which are which produce now an * exodus,’ 
nd nervously jealous of their own pre- and again a * Fenian conspiracy,” 
nt rogatives, and apparently seldom which make men _ outcasts or 
sly allow their feelings to travel out- traitors, and, finally, which keep 
ty side that narrow circle—the general up in the minds of all feelings of 
ed peace and prosperity should be distrust and suspicion, which pre- 

periodically threatened, and the vent anything like that kindly 
= good name for fair dealing of Eng- amalgamation of sentiment and 
of land be sullied by permitting evils action between the owners and ti 
ar to continue, the removals of which tillers of the soil, on which the 
id would give enormous satisfaction, comfort, the welfare, and the com- 
ae and afford enormous relief without mon satety of all will be found so 
a, in the slightest degree jeopardising materially to depend. 
ie either general interests or class 
“4 interests, but, on the contrary, HAROLD. 
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PER ASPERA AD ASTRA : 


A TALE OF 


LOVE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE. 


——_—— 


CHAPTER I. 
rE DRAMATIS PERSON ©, AND INTRO- 
DUCTORY OUTLINES OF THE PLOT. 


Irwas towards the evening of a fine 
day, at the close of the year 1572, 
that a mounted and armed man 
might be seen emerging from the 
little wood which surrounded the 
eastle of Hardfels, in a district 
which we will eall Kielsbruch, in 
the then Margravate of Baden. 
Like to the steed he bestrode, the 
traveller's well-knit limbs showed 
him to be possessed of great mus- 
eular power; and the ease with 
which he managed his spirited 
courser proved him to be no novice 
in the art of horsemanship; and, 
indeed, few of his neighbours could 
compete with the Baron of Hardfels 
(for he it was) in that manly 
exercise. 

Arrived at the eastle gate, he 
blew a lusty blast on the horn, 
Which, in pursuance of the customs 
of his forefathers hung by a chain 
from the portal. An aged porter 
instantly answered the summons, 
and slipped back the massive bolts 
with a zeal and alacrity which 
showed that he did not wish to 
bring down on his head the angry 
words of his impatient lord. 

As soon as the Baron entered the 
hall, 2 page sprang forward to assis: 
him iu Temoving this equipments. 
Phiss perat ion completed,the Baron 
Was how attired ina more peaceful 
garly than that in which we first 
introduced him, and the change 
showed to better advantage his 
rl ng His countenance, 

igh handsome, was stern and 
commanding, and the searching 
Dro nese knee 
“haggle r diminished by age. 
" 8 W ord, Hardfel Ss appearance 
nt i . a: determined 
a ) le€ experience of 
hity years had taugh 


a 2 | ght many a 
esson of caution and patience. 


By his courage and skill in the 
field, as well as his clear-sighted 
counsel in the camp and cabinet, 
he was deservedly esteemed by 
his sovereign, the Margrave of 
Baden ; he was entrusted with his 
master’s secrets and private com- 
missions, and performed the offices 
of asecretary of state of after-times. 

His possessions were large and 
numerous, and he was by far the 
wealthiest noble for miles round, 
the Count of Wiirmer only ex- 
cepted. Wealthy as he was, he 
was far from happy; and though 
sometimes his face was lit up with 
a joy peculiar to itself, melancholy 
seemed more habitual to him. It 
was often supposed that the death 
of his wife, who did not long sur- 
vive their marriage, embittered 
his declining years. His grief, how- 
ever, for the loss of his amiable 
consort was greatly decreased by 
the enjoyment he derived from 
watching the rising grace and ta- 
lents of his son and daughter, who 
will severally undergo description 
in an after-part of our tale. 

“ T expect the Baron of Wiirmer 
here shortly; tell Bertram to ad- 
mit him instantly,” said the Baron 
to his attendant; and mind thee, 
youth, treat him with all due 
courtesy.” 

‘Your command shall be prompt- 
ly obeyed, my lord,” said the youth, 
with a respectful bow. — 

The reader must not picture to 
himself, in the present scene of our 
story, a castle armed at all points, 
like those of which we read in the 
pages of chivalry. It was a sort 
of compromise between the castle 
of feudal ages and the manorial 
residences ofthe present day. The 
lofty hall in which this short con- 
versation passed between the mas- 
“e and servant was bedecked with 
dees and other pieces 
ee offensive armour, 

‘unmixed with those of sylvan 
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sport. At the feet of Hardfels 
crouched two gigantic specimens 
of the ancient wolf-hound, who 
wagged their tails and evinced 
other demonstrations of canine joy 
at the sight of their old master. 
Pieces of clumsy armour, some of 
which dated back as far as to be 
reported to have belonged to the 
founder of this powerful family, 
were laid by on rude shelves with 
venerated care. Here and there 
were suspended jesses, hoods, and 
other paraphernalia of falconry. 
Lastly, on the further side of the 
room there lung the trusty coat 
of mail which belonged to the 
Baron’s father, as also one of 
brighter steel and more medern 
make, that had often served the pre- 
sent Baron welJin the many combats 
in which he had been engaged. 

Searcely had Hardfels retired 
from the hall ere another biast of 
the horn announced his expected 
suest, who, according to the 
Baron’s commands, was imme- 
diately ushered into the noble 
apartment usually devoted by 
Hardfels (who, notwithstanding 
his reverence for ancestral customs, 
could not altogether divest himself 
of a regard for state) to the trans- 
action of private business. This 
spacious room was hung with 
tapestry, and on the walls were 
suspended a few pictures, chiefly 
portraits of the former masters of 
the castle. 

The Baron of Wiirmer was a 
tall, muscular man, aged nearly 
thirty. His look was keen and 
searching, his brow dark and 
frowning, yet. had it not been for 
a certain forbidding expression, 
his countenance would have been 
decidedly handsome. He was an 
only son, and partook largely of the 
vices of his father. When very 
young, he had the misfortune to 
lose his mother, a most amiable 
and exemplary woman, whose 
death was believed to have been 
hastened, if not occasioned, by the 
brutality of her husband. The 
duty, therefore, of educating and 
training the young Wurmer fell 
upon the surviving parent, who 
most shamefully neglected his 


charge. Fora long time the young 
Baron turned a deaf ear to the re- 
monstrances of such of his advisers 
as retained any regard for decency ; 
butatlength these faithful monitors 
flattered themselves that their en- 
treaties had produce1 some effect 
on the volatile yout}... His former 
companions were ismissed, and a 
general reformation of conduct 
was hoped for: great, however, 
was the disappointment of those 
who had indulged in any such 
hopes, for it soon became evident 
that the change which came over 
the young Wiirmer was rather the 
result of policy than principle. 
Finding it necessary, as many 
similar characters have done, to 
preserve at least some appearance 
of rectitude, the former prodiga! 
entirely gave up his late pursuits, 
and, under the specious garb of 
integrity, betook himself to the 
equally pernicious course of a- 
massing wealth and endeavouring 
to acquire influence, acting upon 
the principle of getting money, 
honestly if possible, but, at any 
rate, getting money. Possessing 
great, though untrained, natural 
abilities, consummate self-control, 
and a wonderful aptitude for in- 
trigue, he succeeded almost beyond 
his hopes in his newly adopted 
career. To convey in a few words 
a just idea of his character, we may 
say that, had sound principles been 
early instilled into his mind, and 
been fostered by example, he might, 
and in all sscuulaaae would have 
been a useful member of socicty ; 
but. in their absence, revenge, 
suspicion, treachery, andathousand 
evil passions, took possession of 
his breast. The legitimate desire 
of preserving an honest position in 
society had, in the case of both 
father and son, degenerated into 
a selfishness and avarice which led 
them to adopt the most unprin- 
cipled methods to satiate their am- 
bitious and rapacious spirits. With 
a view to self-aggrandisement, 
young Wiirmer had made proposals 
to his powerful neighbour, Hard- 
fels, for the hand of his daughter; 
and the manner in which he con- 
ducted, and the means by which 
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he had promoted, his suit, will 
form one of the chief topics of our 
tale. Having obtained the un- 
willing concurrence of the father— 
how. we shall hereafter explain— 
the favoured admirer was now 
eome to make his proposals in per- 
son to the object of his affection, if 
such, indeed, his motives might be 
termed. 

3 his side there hung an enor- 
mous sword, which seemed, by its 
looks to have seen some service ; 
for, much as Wiirmer disliked 
to expose himself to danger, urgent 
necessity frequently compelled him 
to resort to arms. His dress con- 
sisted of a doublet of sombre co- 
loured cloth, of trunk breeches of 
« dark olive green, and hose of the 
same colour; a hat with a black 
feather completed lus costume. 
\fter the customary greetings had 
heen interchanged, Wiirmer, began 
thus abruptly : 

According to your wish,” said 
he, “TI now come to ask your 
daughter's consent to the match 
nbout whieh both my father and 
myself have so often consulted you. 
You know that rough men, do not 
deal in soft flattery: a few words 
the point are much better.” 

‘Ll scarcely know the girl’s own 
pinion on the subject,” said Hard- 
tels. ‘In one or two conversations 
{ have had with her, she has 
iropped sentences which were de- 
cidedly adverse to the allianee. 
But in a few months things may 
take a better turn.” : 

“A few months!” rejoined the 
other, in amazement. 

“Yes,” said Hardfels. scarcely 
restraining a smile at the other's 
astonishment; you have not been 
much at court, Wiirmer, or you 
would have known a woman’s heart 
etter lL devoted many of my 
younger days to the service of the 
lair sex, and I found that it re- 
quired time to overcome their pre- 
a +h a up Bertha 
bo ees seMpieity as possible ; 

ut although she is entirely ig- 
norant o ‘OUTt pnraetiaac a : 
act to he ef Erect’ ney 
ever my private Ae P oing a 1at- 
2, Privat ishes may be, | 


annot force her against her wil].” 
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“Had Ia daughter, she should 
obey me, or _— 

«“ What?” said Hardfels. 

‘Death should be the conse. 
quence !”’ said _Wiirmer, sternly, 
«+ A dead child is better than a dis- 
obedient one.”’ 

‘‘ But how could I foree a dearly 
loved child toa life of such misery 
as tocompel her to be your bride, 
in opposition to her inclination ?” 
said the Baron sorrowfully. 

“ What!” said the other; “ do 
you mean to imply that I should 
not make heragoodhusband? At 
any rate, however, willing or un- 
willing, marry me she must!” 

“Well,” said Hardfels in a 
soothing tone, ‘‘no endeavours on 
my part shall be wanting to induce 
her to alter her resolution; but, 
from the determination of her cha- 
racter, I fear my pleading will be 
in vain.” 

“ Nay,” exclaimed the Baron of 
Wiirmer, ‘‘determination is no 
fault. The wife of a German chief 
should be able to defend a eastle, 
or, if occasion require, to lead an 
assault, in the absence of her lord. 
But think you I have anything to 
fear from a rival?” 

“The only obstacle,” said Hard- 
fels, “if it be one, is in that head- 
strong boy, Staelburg. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Wiirmer, “1 
have nothing to fear from him, for 
I know him to be as great a coward 
as ever ran from danger.” 

A dark frown came over Hard- 
fels’ countenance as he heard this 
insulting speech; but not wishing 
to barter words with Wiirmer, he, 
producing a whistle, blew a gentle 
note, adding, that Wiirmer might 
know his position from Bertha’s 
own lips. In obedience to the 
summons the page, whom we have 
previously mentioned, and who 
auswered to the name of Michael, 
entered, 

* What may be your commands, 
my lord ?” said the lad. 

“Go tell the Lady Bertha that 
I await her presence.” 

Shortly after, the Lady Bertha 
made her appearance. She could 
not be more than eighteen years of 
age, but in form she was tall, and 
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her carriage was both graceful and 
noble. Her hair was a beautiful 
auburn, her eyes of a rich blue, 
her nose a _ perfect Grecian, her 
mouth small and beautifully chi- 
selled, with ashort upper lip. Her 
attire, though not sumptuous, was 
neat and gracefully adjusted, and 
well calculated to display to the 
greatest advantage the symmetry 
of her figure. When she entered, 
her eyes gave evident proof of re- 
cent weeping, and the pensive 
melancholy which pervaded her 
countenance touched eventhe stony 
heart of Wiirmer. 

* Well, Bertha,” said her father, 
the Baron of Hardfels, “a few 
words will suffice: I have frequent- 
ly hinted to you my intentions, 
and I now require you to accept 
this young man for yotr future 
wedded husband ; a ready acqui- 
escence in my wishes will oblige 
me.” 

‘My dear father!” said the 
young girl warmly, while her 
hitherto ‘pale features lit up with a 
glow of enthusiasm, ‘I have, up 
to this time, obeyed your slightest 
wish, but this one [ cannot comply 
with. Moreover, it was only last 
night that Father Clement told me, 
in one of his pious discourses, that 
the holy sacrament of marriage is 
not to be trifled with.” 

‘So, ho, Bertha!” said her fa- 
ther in a taunting tone, “you are 
going to turn nun, since you are 
reading your old fathera lesson on 
the subject tof matrimony. When 
I was young, it was the custom 
for young women to obey their 
parents ; now, it seems, the times 
are altered, and the daughters take 


the upper hand. But enough of 


this; Iam-accustomedtobe ol eyed, 
not only by my servants, but by 
my children; and what I desire, I 
am prepared to enforce.” 

“Then,” answered Bertha, “as 
IT have told you again and again, 
rather would I die than become 
the wife of one who holds no place 
in my affections !’ 

* Did if not tell you of her ob- 
duracy ?” said Hardfels. ‘‘ A wo- 
man may be persuaded, but she 
will not be compelled. However, 


Bertha, if you will not obey my 
commands, thus lightly pressed, | 
must have recourse to severer 
measures.’ 

** My fate, sir, is in your hands. 
Doom me to‘what you will, bunt 
nothing shall induce me to unite 
myself to this gentleman of my 
own free will!” 

‘* Where the case is so violent,”’ 
said Wiirmer, with a grim smile, 
‘‘strong remedies are required.”’ 
But seeing that Hardfels did not 
relish his advice, he continued j 
athreatening tone: Baronof Ha fa- 
fels, I must have your daught 
hand, or’”’— 

“Say no more!” exclaimed 
Hardfels, in a despairing tone 
‘her hand shall be yours. And’ 
—addressing his daughter—* so, 
Bertha, look upon him as your 
future husband.”’ 

‘*Father!’’ said the maiden en- 
treatingly, ‘ think upon what you 
do ere you dispose of my future 
happiness. What induces you thus 
to sacrifice your only daughter 
solely to please this man, whos 
chief object is to obtain possession 
of some of your broad estates * 
But you cannot be a free agent, 
since you are thus obliged to give 
up to him that which you once 

regarded with so affectionate an 
eye. Qh, father! spare me; give 
me not to this wicked man !"’ 

During this hurried but eloque 
harangue of his daughter, Hardfi 
had hid his face in his hands, an d 
appeared in great mental agitation. 
Meanwhile, the Baron of Wiirmer 
looked on with a scornful eye, re- 
garding both father and daughter 
with an expression of contempt. 

Since Bertha had spoken, a pro- 
found silence had been maintained 
on the part of the Baron of Hard- 
fels; for the words of his daughter 
had made him, for the moment at 
least, repent his former harshness 
toher. Still, having pledged him- 
self to an opposite course of con- 
duct, he could not, with any regard 
to that consistency on which he so 
greatly prided himself, alter his 
determination so suddenly, even 
were he disposed to incur the con- 
sequences of the rejected suito 
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resentment. Bertha also spoke not, 
for she was in breathless expecta- 
tion of her father’s answer to her 
ontreaties. Wiirmur seemed, by 
his impatient gestures, to be the 
only one who wished to close the 
scene: and at length, unable longer 
to remain silent, he broke out: 

“ Hardfels, stop this idle parley, 
and make haste: either give me 
your daughter, or take the con- 
sequences. 
| Hardfels, who by this time had 
recovered his wonted composure, 
thus replied : 

‘Baron of Wiirmer, have I not 
already promised that she shall be 
yours?” 
~ Here the poor girl’s sufferings 
overcame her, and she fell in a 
swoon. Carrying his unconscious 
daughter to a seat, Hardfels im- 
mediately summoned an old do- 
mestic, with whose assistance he 
conveyed Bertha to her chamber, 
thus Jeaving Wiirmer to his own 
moody thoughts till Hardfels’ re- 
turn. 

The Baron soon came back, and 
a short but hurried conversation 
took place between him and Wiir- 
mer, until the latter, under the plea 
of another engagement, departed. 


CHAPTER IT. 


THE RUPTURES. 


Scarcety had Wiirmer left the 
apartment ere he was met by the 
Haron of Hardfels’ son. The new 
comer was a tall, handsome youth, 
ot about twenty years of age. Hig 
impetuous ardour and natural can- 
dour contrasted strongly with the 
cold-blooded policy of his father. 
Beloved by his equals, almost idol- 
ised by his interiors, and respected 
by his superiors, no one was more 
entitled to esteem or confidence 
than William of Hardfels. Not- 
withstanding the general kind 
feelings with which he was re- 
sarded, some enemies he had a- 
mong the chief of which we ma 

number Wiirmer. , 
7 Baron of Wiirmer,” said he 
sternly, his noble countenance as- 
suming a ruddy glow of passion, 
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“you, with your infernal machina. 
tions, have been at work here.” 

‘T make all allowance for your 
youth,” said the Baron of Wiirmer ; 
** but,” added he, with ill-suppressed 
rage,—his intense hatred for the 
young heir of Hardfels almost get- 
ting the mastery over his assumed 
composure,—** I tell you, my blood 
will boil at little; beware how you 
provoke me; retract your words, 
and I will overlook the insult.” 

“ Never!” said William haught- 
ily, laying his hand on the hilt of his 
sword while he added, ‘‘ I hold you 
in contempt for your baseness.”’ 

They had by this time reached 
the court-yard, and all conversa- 
tion was at anend. They measured 
their arms with a degree of affected 
composure, utterly at variance with 
the real gentiments of their hearts. 
William, although anxious to resent 
the insult which he considered was 
offered both to his sister and his 
friend by Wiirmer’s addresses, pre- 
served a far greater degree of self- 
possessiow than his antagonist. 
The latter, who had now no end to 
answer by deception, gave full vent 
to the ferocious dictates of his semi- 
barbarous heart. Seeing also in 
William one of the most fearless 
opponents of his union with Bertha, 
he was almost unable to repress the 
savage glee which the prospect of 
the destruction of so dangerous an 
enemy afforded him. With these 
respective emotions the combatants 
began. 

‘* Defend yourself!” cried Wiir- 
mer, putting himself in a posture 
of offence, while William as quickly 
placed himself on the defensive, 
and a rapid interchange of blows 
followed. However Wiirmer might 
have flattered himself that his supe- 
rior skill would have ensured him 
the advantage, his usually clear 
judgment seemed on this occasion 
entirely to fail him; and he soon 
found that he was engaged with no 
ordinary opponent, for, young as 
William was, his father had spared 
no trouble to render him expert 
in the use of arms. Thus foiled, 
and cursing his folly for having 
provoked an encounter with a su- 
perlor swordsman to himself, Wiir- 
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mur fought at first with a degree 
of irresolution to which he was 
in general a stranger. On some 
occasions he would endeavour to 
strike the head of his antagonist ; 
again, when there seemed every 
chance of his accomplishing his pur- 
pose, he would devote his skill to 
the arm, from which he would 
in turn desist, in the hope 
of inflicting a mortal wound 
in the breast. A dexterous plunge 
from William wounded him slightly 
in the thigh, and the wound so 
addedto his fury, that what vestige 
of science he before acted upon 
was now totally discarded. William 
was not slow to improve the advan- 
tage which the excitement of Wiir- 
mer gave him, and at length, by a 
luck foil, succeeded in striking the 
latter’s weapon from his hand; a 
somewhat violent blow with the 
hilt of his sword delivered almost 
simultaneously on Wiirmer’s breast 
completed his discomfiture, and 
laid him prostrate at the victor’s 
feet. 

William of Hardfels was enjoy- 
ing the satisfaction of contemplat- 
ing the expression of baffled malig- 
nity which pervaded the face of his 
foe when the arrival of a visitor at- 
tracted his attention. 

A horseman dashed through the 
open gateway into the courtyard 
where the combat had taken place, 
and the Baron of Wirmer heard, 
with no enviable feelings, the voice 
of the Count of Staelberg pleading 
for his life. 

‘‘Spare him, William! spare 
him ! he is not worthy of your steel.” 

‘‘ Live, wretch!” said the victor, 
sheathing his sword; ‘‘and learn 
that you owe your life to that 
Staelburg whora you so constantly 
seek to injure.” 

Wiirmer -spoke not,-but rose; 
and, with the aid of William, 
slowly remounted his horse. 

Wiirmer, however, was already 
far out of their hearing. In 
his countenance were depicted 
both shame and rage, and so equally 
blended were they, that it would 
be a difficult task to tell which pre- 
dominated. When he thought 
that he was sufficiently far away to 


be in no danger of a pursuit, he 
exclaimed, at the top of his voice— 

‘Traitors! the day will come 
when you shall deeply repent this.” 

William's first remark after Wiir- 
mer’s departure was— 

““T almost regret having let the 
scoundrel go.” 

‘‘ Fear not,” said his friend, with 
a smile, “his sinister designs are 
not unknown tome. I havea strong 
foreboding, however,” hecontinued, 
‘that the wretch will cause us se- 
rious inconvenience before justice 
claims him.” 

* Justice seldom fails in the 
end,” remarked William. * But 
let us now go to my father, and, 
perhaps, we may learn of him the 
purport of Wiirmer’s visit here, 
which seems to have caused un- 
usual excitement to my sister. And 
you, after your ride, must have need 
of some refreshment. Forgive my 
forgetfulness, for the fellow’s inso- 
lence has engrossed my whole at- 
tention.” 

Here William, whose recent en- 
counter with Wiirmer had thrown 
his attire into some disorder, with- 
drew, to arrange his dress and per- 
form the minor offices of the toilet ; 
while Staelburg awaited his arriva! 
in the hall, where Hardfels was 
occupied previous to Wiirmer’s 
visit. On entering his chamber, 
William found his attendant, Karl, 
apparently anxious to speak to 
him. The whole appearance of 
Karl indicated superiority to the 
generality of his class: he was par- 
ticularly handsome, and _ well 
formed; he had also a most gentle 
and amiable temper, which secured 
him the goodwill of all who knew 
him. Although brave, prompt, and 
energetic, whenever occasion re- 
quired, his general behaviour was 
unassuming and obedient. ‘Two 
such handsome young men as thie 
master and page were seldom to be 
met with. 

Karl had been taken into the ser- 
vice of Hardfels at the suggestion 
of the Count of Wiirmer. An in- 
explicable mystery had been at- 
tached to his birth, which, it was 
supposed, could only be solved by 
the count ; for, although the Baron 
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of Wiirmer had received some hints 
‘rom his father on the subject, he 
knew not the whole particulars. 

By wav of eliciting the secret, 
\Viliiam thus addressed him— 

+ How is the Lady Bertha, now, 

“She is much hetter, sir, an- 
swered Karl. ** Elspeth hopes that 
‘nafew hours she will be quite 
well.” - 

* Does her mind wander at all ¥ 
again asked the young man. 

“No, sir; but she talks sadly.” 

she anything ot the Count 
of Staelburg ¥™ 

“No, sir, further than she re- 
quested me, in the event of any- 
thing serious happening to her, to 
take a billet to him,” said the 
youth: “ but when she saw your 
father’s page, Michael, lurking 
about. she abandoned the idea. 

+ T suspect,” said William, ** that 
Michael is not quite so honest as 
he should be: and if I find that 

nlter his proceedings, 

rid understand his position better 

than he has of late, 1 shall consider 

inv duty to acquaint my father 

my opinions. During the 

nie that he supplied your place, 

while you were absent with my 

tather at Vienna, [ was anything 
but satistied with him.” 

“Sire said hvarl, respectfully, 


might L presume to tell you some- 


will. id 
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i? «does not 


it he true, touches, in good sooth, 
vour honour #”’ 
- Speak On, cood vouth,” said 
William, kindly, = ° 
* Well. sir,” said Karl, “ sinee 
may speak treely, | will com- 
municate to you the whole of my 
fears ; but as walls have ears. we 
will, by your permission, withdraw 
nto vonder ante-room, where there 
‘less chance of our conversa- 
ny overheard.” 

William aeted upon the sugges- 
n. and accordingly withdrew. 
a suspect,” said Karl, when 
hey W ere ch sely closeted, * that 
tel, Whose conduct has elicited 
as vuservation as well as my 
Wn, is a . 
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it, young man?” said William, 
rather sternly; for, notwithstand- 
ing his high opinion of Karl's 
honour, the natural sense of justice 
which actuated himselfin the same 
degree as his father, prevented him 
from lending too ready an ear to 
accusations. ‘“‘Be not over hast 
in your opinions, for what doth the 
commandment say: ‘Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour?’ ” 

“My dear young master,” said 
Karl, the blood rushing fearfully 
into his face, *‘ be not angry with 
me. Lassure you I am induced to 
take the present line of conduct 
not without some compunctions, 
and entirely from a sense of duty ; 
I meant not to offend you by thus 
putting you on your guard. But 
if I have erred, it is from zeal for 
your honour. You know that life, 
without you, to me is nothing 
worth. Have I not risked my hfe 
for you, and think you that I should 
lightly incur the displeasure of the 
best of masters ?”’ 

‘Nay, Karl,’ said William, 
evidently affected by the words of 
his attendant; ‘1 was merely 
checking your fond zeal, lest it 
should carry you too far; I do not 
disbelieve you; pray proceed.” 

‘“My reasons are these,” said 
Karl,—a sense of thankfulness for 
his master’s last words altogether 
effacing any unpleasant effect pro- 
duced in his mind by his former 
remarks: ‘ when any members of 
my lord’s family are engaged in 
private conversation, whether a- 
mongst themselves or with others, 
and especially with the Count of 
Staelburg, I have frequently found 
Michael lurking about the door, 
apparently learning all he can of 
the discourse.” 

“My dear Karl, said William, 
your suspicions, I think, are not 
unfounded.” | 
_ “Thank you, my dear master, 
tor that consoling expression,” said 
Karl, g atetully. 

. * Nothanks, Karl,’’said William; 
“you are a well-disposed youth, 
and never lose sight of your mas- 
ters honour. If your information 
prove correct, and your suspicions 
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right, you shall be highly re- 
warded.” 

* Tseek no reward, said Karl; 
to have it in my power to please 
you is a suflicient recompense.” 

Having thus allayed the momen- 
tary feeling of annoyance his 
words had excited, he as speedily 
as possible arranged his dress, for 
foppery was not so much in the 
ascendant then as now, and has- 
tened to join his friend. 

The Count of Staelburg, who is 
to play a prominent part in our 
tale, was rather above the average 
height; his features, though not 
strictly handsome, were both com- 
manding and pleasing; bis com- 
plexion was somewhat dark; and 
iis fine open forehead betokened 
possession of a reflecting mind. 
With the exception of his refined 
taste, which was rather in advance 
of the age, he might be taken as 
an admirable specimen of that 
high-spirited and chivalrous aristo- 
eracy Which at that time was the 
prideofGermany. His figure wastoo 
~pare to be symmetrical, promising 
uvility, if not strength. He was 
rather younger than the Baron of 
Wirmer, and might by many be 
considered lesz favoured in person, 
but in mental accomplishments 
there could be no comparison be- 
tween them. Unfortunately for 
Staelburg, his father had been 
anything but a frugal man, and 
his large-handed hospitality un- 
restrained by the care of a loving 
wite, had greatly reduced his once 
princely possessions. On his 
death, which happened at the siege 
of St. Quentin in Franee, when 
fighting gallantly under the Duke 
of Savoy, in conjunction with 
the Spaniards, against Henry II., 
he left his affairs in a most em- 
barrassed condition. By the kind 
assistance of his father’s only 
brother, who was a civilian of no 
mean abilities at Leipzic, the young 


noble was enabled to clear « 
many of the encumbrances created 
on the family property, as also | 
redeem some of those estates which 
were compelled to be sold in orde: 
to meet the engagements of their 
late owner. Notwithstanding the 
economy practised by Herman von 
Staelburg—tfor such was the name 
of the young count’s guardian 
on the latter coming of age, he was, 
in fortune, no competitor with the 
wealthy Wiirmers. His naturally 
liberal mind was compelled to 
forego many opportunities of re- 
lieving distress, until his circuin- 
stances would enable him the bet- 
ter to meet the demands ; but not- 
withstanding his inability to do 
the good which he so greatly ce- 
sired, few of his more afilue 
neighbours (not even exceptin: 
the Baron of Hardfels) paid 
much attention to the wants of tli 
poor as himself. Both with kin 
words, and ready pecuniary assist- 
ance, When possible, Staelburg ap- 
pled himself to relieve their neces- 
sities; and, by his condescending 
affability, quite won the aflections 
of the warm-hearted peasantry. 
The Wiirmers, who exercised their 
oppressive conduct both towards 
gentle and simple, found a firm 
opponent to their designs in the 
active young Count; and their un- 
generous disposition made them 
hate integrity, which they were 
unable to imitate. To his teuantry 
a liberal lord, to his equals a good 
neighbour, it is not to be wondered 
at if his popularity was great. DBe- 
tween William of Hardiels and 
himselfa warm attachment existed; 
and, as we have before hinted, the 
beautiful Bertha was by no means 
an object of indifference to him. 
The plain black cloak, and the 
far from gaudy colour of the res! 
of his raiment, bespoke him rather 
as a sedate than a volatile man. 














SONG OF THE WIND. 


Frox north to south, through earth's uttermost length, 
I have journeyed on in my pride and strength ; 

I have scattered the snow-flakes far and wide, 

And lashed into fury the rolling tide ; 

I have dash’d the waves ’gainst the iceberg s breast, 
Till drops fell and froze on the mantling crest, | 

Where they flashed like gems for the Ice King’s crown, 
And have veiled in beauty the mountain’s frown. 


I have howled and battled in ocean’s caves, 

And shrieked a lament o’er its victims’ graves ; 
Then snatched the sea-weed that covered the shore, 
And flung it far back ’midst the water's roar. 
Then a frail boat tossed in merciless sport, 

Till it leaped as if by a demon caught ; 

And tears and curses were mingled with prayer. 
As the crew met their doom in wild despair. 
Then onward again, but in milder mood, 

I traversed the forest’s dim solitude ; 

I bore on my wings the mocking-bird’s song, 
And carried its wondrous music along. 

I rode on the top of the mammoth tree, 
Swinging its branches with maddening glee, 
Then flew over valleys and prairies bright, 
With a speed that rivalled the mandu’s* flight. 


On to distant scenes, that no mortal knows, 

Where the fierce polar bear roams o’er trackless snows; 
From thence I have wandered on mountain chains, 

And have roved at will over boundless plains ;— 

I shrank from the side of the loathsome snake. 

And moaned as I swept by the lifeless lake :+ 

And oer desert sands my fiery breath i | 

Became the herald of poison and death. 


O'er moorland and hill, o’or morass and fen, 
And over the sin-stained dwellings of men,— 
Anywhere, everywhere, onward I flee, 
And each changing aspect of life I see ; 
I have passed o'er ocean, city, and wood. 
Working the will of the Author of Good: 
Amd my course will last till the final day. 
When time, earth, and I must all pass away. 
NELLA. 








‘ Mandu.” an American bird, fame 
Phe lifeless lake.” the Dead Sea. 
My fiery breath,” the Simoom. 


d for its swift running. 
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CHAPTER XY. 
THE WAY OF A TRANSGRESSOR. 


Weare fast approaching the end. 
The brief current of our tale draws 
towards the rapids, beyond which 
we cannot aspire to follow it. But 
we must _ to inquire what the 
last few months lad effected for Ada. 

She had found her new home less 
happy than her hopes, vet also 
kappier than her fears. Her aunt 
gad proved very kind, and almost 
alfectionate, her grandfather not 
unbearably cross. Her cousin 
Richard (as she supposed him to 
be) exercised over her a fasci- 
mation which bewildered her very 
self. The strange melancholy, so 
very unaccountable—his prospects 
being as they were--inspired her 
with a pitying interest. But cer- 
tain tones of his voice, and fleeting 
expressions of his countenance, 
brought the dead Cornelius so 
vividly before her, that she almost 
began to distrust the evidence of 
her senses. Was this resemblance 
(which broke forth in countless 
ways) a real thing, or but the 
ereature of her own imagination ? 
No wonder that Aunt Margaret 
interpreted in her own fashion 
Ada’s rapt attention to her im- 
aginary cousin’s lightest words. 
Clearly, she thought, the obstacle 
of the great family scheme would 
not be found on Ada’s side; and 
Richard, with all his odd shyness, 
was not indifferent to Ada. He 
was, if not more happy, certainly 
more animated in his intercourse 
with her than in any other society. 

It came to pass on that very 
evening—Mr. Alarick being en- 
gaged in conversation by Miss 
Margaret—that the supposed heir 
of Kushton whispered the great 
question in Ada’s ears. That his 
tongue faltered, and he drooped as 
he said the words, was little likely 


to mar his hopes in the least. Too 
» 


much presence of mind may be 
perilous in a lover; for it may 
argue that unless he held the lady 

cheap, he would not so confidently 
ealeulate on obtaining her. But 
Maurice, whom the practice of sin 
had not as yet hardened, felt how 
greatan iniquity he was committing, 
—pretending to offer a fortune and 
a name, while, in truth, he was 
begging a right to share in them. 
But he had a deeper reason still 


for self-loathing. The young lady 
whom he was now, under the 


falsest pretensions, asking to marry 
him, was that very Ada Grenwy! 
whose life had been changed. 
through Ais folly, from a paradise 
into a wilderness. His brother's 
last articulate utterances had been 


of Ada. But Maurice nerved him- 
self to utter the sacrilegious 
words. Ada was startled—she was 


greatly distressed. But, not ima- 
gining that any selfish reason could 
be urging him, she strove, as much 
as possible, to soften the refusal! 
she could not avert from him. 

‘Cousin Richard,” she said, * I 
must tell you something—I—|! 
wish it had occurred to me to tell 
you it before. I hope—I trust 
that you will not make yourself 
unhappy about me; but i would 
beasininmetomarry you. I[could 
not love you, I mean not as a wife 
ought toloveahusband. I love you 
asa cousin—why may we not be like 
brother and sister’ You have no 
sister,and I have nobrother. But 
I could not be nearer to you. | 
loved one who is dead—it is 
strange, but you, at times, forcibly 
remind me of him. Do not let 
this distress you, Richard, I en- 
treat of you. It would be ashame- 
ful return for your faithful alfec- 
tion to accept your heart when | 
eannot give my own.” And she 
quitted ‘the corner where they had 
spoken, and they exchanged no 
more words that evening. 
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The houreame for retiring to rest. 
Old Mr. Grenwyl had felt unwell 
after dinner; and had gone up 
early in the evening, not to bed, 
but to a small room adjacent to his 
hedroom—built in the oldest por- 
tion of the house, and in which he 
had a fancy for sitting now and 
then. Maurice went up to his own 
apartments, which it had been 
such a labour of love with Miss 
Margaret to furnish. They might 
have been cd signed for a princess, 
they were so luxurious and so 
elegant. He began to think of his 
failure in proposing. He had lost 
the grand chance of making straight 
an exceedingly crooked thing. Still 
the more he had felt inclined to 
love Ada, the more the tormenting 
sense of his own wickedness grew 
upon him. Had he married her ; 
either the imposture would have 
been made known to her. or it 
would not. In either case, what 
an impassable gulf would yawn 
between the hearts of them! And 
then (must we acknowledge the 
shameful thing) he tried to salve 
lis conscience with the argument 
furnished him that very afternoon 
by the tempter, Alarick. He strove 
to think that Ada would be much 
better without the great estates to 
which she was already the rightiul 
heiress. She had intimated that 
she would never marry. What a 
sheer burthen would a landed 
estate prove to a single woman of 
such quiet and simple habits! A 
nice little detinite income, which 
would give her no trouble, either 
in getting or in spending, would be 
twenty times more conducive to her 
uappiness, So Maurice drew up 
the blind of his window. and becan 


vilieten 2k ot : 
lo , hg at the old elm-trees in the 
1 ArK. \ tap at the door disturbed 
lim. 


lle O} ened it. to admit the 
reserved Ananias Alarick. That 
centeman came to eonsult about 
the further precautions which the 
tal afiairs might render eX- 
pedient. He was quite shrewd 
enough to observe that Maurice 
wa veen engaged in contemplating 
. ] POs] ect Outside. ; . 
rom that that Maurice was now 
g (with the Theban prince) 


and to gather 


ea 


that for such a kingdom it was 
worth while to do wrong. 

“Tf you don’t have it precious 
soon. my dear Grenwyl], Ill never 
trust my opinion on such a matter 
again. The old gentleman is on 
the yerv. brink— He is to the 
margin come,’ as the Psalm would 
say. And the very next push he 
cets will send him right over.— 
Have done with sentiment and take 
the goods the gods provide you. 
You ean make your cousin comtort- 
able. if she wants it, and do all 
manner of good to the poor, you 
know, and you ll soon have a con- 
science as easy as can be. Just 
let us talk about one or two 
other little matters at onee. We 
shall manage to keep al! night with 
mv uncle, 1 don’t doubt. Write a 
little oftener to him; I can always 
make them look like that poor 
fellow’s hand-writing, and then en- 
close them to you. But I don’t 
overmuch like talking here. We 
mav have one of the servants listen- 
ing to us—don’t frighten yourself, 
—of course they can’t suspect any- 
thing; but they know that every 
gentleman has some secret. Where 
can we go out of all possible 
hearing? 

They were now talking inearin 
the dressing-room, whichapartment, 
as also the adjoining bed-chamber, 
opened upon the passage which ran 
alongside of them. But from the 
bedroom there ran a kind of Jong 
closet, which looked somewhat like 
a passage abruptly cut short by a 
partition.’ Any observer might see 
that it formed part of an earlier 
erection than the rooms into which 
it opened. For some architectural 
reason, it had been boarded off 
from the room adjoining it on the 
otherend. Through the crevices of 
that boarding came neither light 
nor sound. Lo, here they might 
surely talk without fear of any 
listener. In this refuge they there- 
lore ensconced themselves. We 
need not quote their conversation 
word for word. Much of its pur- 
pose will, very likely, be guessed 
at. It consisted chiefly in the 
propounding and discussing of 
schemes for throwing a veil over 
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their notable device, which should 
baffle all possible inquirers. Al- 
ready one piece of wise audacity 
had been accomplished, with all 
the suceess which boldness and 
prudence, of themselves, deserve. 
Among the possessions which the 
real Richard Grenwyl] had: brought 
with him from Barbadoes, was a 
crayon portrait of himself, taken 
about a year before his leaving 
the island. When the Reverend 
Alarick and Maurice had embarked 
in their scheme beyond the power 
of drawing backward, the mind of 
the former recurred to this portrait, 
which must not be left to tell its 
tale. Considering how important 
it was that no one who had ever 
seen and known Maurice should 
ever see him again, it might have 
been thought the safer course for 
Mr. Alarick was togo andfeteh aw ay 
the picture himself. But he him- 
self saw great danger in such a 
proceeding. Of course, there would 
be nothing in itself suspicious in 
his paying a hasty visit to his lodg- 
ings o“ he could hardly visit 
Chalfont at any hour of the day or 
nicht ne some one recognis- 
ing him. He was much addicted 
to lounging in and out of the rail- 
way refresliment-room, and in the 
intervals, between his numerous 
goes of spirits, cracking prurient 
jokes with the — — though, 
by the way, he alwa s contrived to 
give a piliammaienr tint to even 
his grossest speeches: and, had 
any one found fanlt with him, he 
would have contrived to show that 
his every word was dictated by the 
highest and holiest of motives. 
However, being thus well-known 
at the station, lhe could not possi- 
bly come to Chalfont, and not be 
noticed both coming and going ; 
and this, taken in connection with 
the sudden death, which would 
soon be known in Chalfont, might 
provoke some very inconvenient 
curiosity. But Maurice himself 
was not at all likely to be recog- 
nised atthe station. He had never 
once been there. Hehad not even 
travelled by the railway, when he 
came to Chalfont in the preceding 
March. So he consented to go 


»)" 


to Chalfont by the train which 
reached there only a little before 
midnight, taking with him Mr. 
Alarick’s lateh-key. As another 
lodger, employed on a newspaper, 
and frequently absent a great part 
of the night, occupied rooms in 
the same house ; there was little or 
no fear of his not gaining secret 
admission into his triend’s apar 
ments. How near discovery came 
to him we know, though at the 
time, and long afterwards, it was 
unknown to him. He obtained the 
picture (which, of course, was 
destroyed on the first opportunity 
and quietly returned to London 
by the earliest train in the morning. 
The unhappy young man and his 
reverend but raseally companion 
discussed all needful questions, as 
they stood together in the recess 
whieh, to all seeming. defied all 
-avesdroppers. The success which 
had,thus far, crowned thicir scheme 
was an encouragement to face all 
further difficulties with the like 
happy audacity and = discretion, 
Future difficulties and dangers 
(there was no. disguising — it) 


might be expected to arise. No 
discovery need be apprehended at 
present. From Fitzgeral; ' wn 


friends nothing need be inet 
feared. They would not meddk 
with Richard Grenwy]. his acquain- 
tance of a few brief days; the 
family at Rushton were not likely 
to come at the terrible truth; old 
Mr. Grenwyl, even if he thought 
much less of himself. and much 
more of others, was not very likely 
to detect the imposture; and, to 
all appearance, he and the world 
would shortly bid each oiler good- 
night. 

Miss Margaret had evidently 
made over to Maurice the atlection 
appropriate toherfavouriie brother's 
only child. Ada might be looked 
on asa much more dangerous per- 
son. The certainty of lier thinking 
much and deeply about Maurice’s 
deceased brother, was not a com- 
fortable state of things. She knew 
that her cousin and her dead lover's 
brother had passed together the 
few days preceding the sudden 
death in town. She was, for a 
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young woman of twenty, decidedly 
shrewd and knowing. She had 
‘mmense worldly interests involved 
in the discovery— though, to be 
sure. for that very reason, it 
— © more diflicult for her to 
the seiter-forth of any u zly con- 
aaiie And it re: ally did not 
seem as if her thoughts were likely 
to yrun that way. The real Richard's 
ep-fatier was the most formidable 
But then, he was in a 
ai from whieh he might 
never come back. As long as the 
Atlantic was between them, lhe 
might surely be kept in darkness. 
There would be fearful danger 
whenever he should return to live 
in England. But that was a danger 
which would not arise for years— 
a aps never. It was, however, 
isible enough to mar all the plea- 

ch Maurice might other- 


}t rsonay 
(| stant is] 


sure whi 

wise h: sined from his fearful 
fraud The dreadful day on which 
the Barbadoes physician, returning 
to England, woule detect the im- 
posture, and drag to execration and 


csnominy the man who had so long 
profited by it—that day would be 
ever starting up in his thoughts, 
like a horrible beast of prey spring- 
ing out ot the bushes in some gay 
carden. 

Mr. Alarick 


pains to calm 


took all possible 


his apprehensions. 


Hle sketched the series of man- 
couvres to come, by which the great 


avalanche of 


i¢ ] 
Inerted 


danger should be 
nothing, or ever it 
and fall. 

i he guilty a air, though they had 
somuch reason for thinking them- 
elves olit of rhe aring, would rather 
Iked reservedly, even be- 
tween themselves But it Was so 

ore ne edful to make their 
biture proceedings clear, that the 
re active and contriving of the 
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at the tidings which Mr. Alariek 
had hurrie .d down-stairs to bring, 
We will aliow him to give his ver. 
sion, little as we can bring ourselyes 
to believe it. 

He had (so he said) been stand. 
ing with Richi ard in that long large 

closet, looking at some West In- 
dian curiosities, when, from the 
other side of the wooden partition, 
and in the room they had believed 
empty, they he: ard the sound of a 
groan, and a fall. The truth proved 
to be that Mr. Grenwyl had gone 
to sleep, in his easy chair, in “that 
apartment 3 the fire had burned 
low, had gone out in fact, and a 
shaded lax np in the corner was the 
only hght in the room. 

Maurice knew that the old gentle- 
man’s servant had gone up some 
time ago, to assist him to bed; 
while he had not been informed, 
that the man, finding his master 
dozing, had not thought proper to 
disturb him. Mr. Alarick, not dis- 
pleased with an excuse for quitting 
the house, offered to ride to Bo- 
roughbridge tor the doctor, and he 
took his carpet-bag along with him. 

It was a night of distressful 
anxiety forthem all. To the false 
Richard it was a night of dismay, 
remorse, and agony. Could he 
doubt but that his assumed grand- 
father, awakened by their conversa- 
tion, had heard some words that 
had flashed into his mind the ter- 
rible truth, which, once suspected, 
would be corroborated by a multi- 
tude of things—the truth that a vile 
impostor had tricked himself out 
in lis ancient name, and was about 

clutching his magnificent inheri- 
tance? And would not Mr. Alarick’s 
recent prediction be presently ac- 
complished, and the last eran of 
sand shaken from out the ‘class of 
life ? > The medieal eentleman came 
Ww ith, al] po issible speed. He shook 
his head over the prostrate and 
still ins sensible form. “I ean do 
nothing | uere, Miss Grenwyl,” he 
sald. “Tf you like it, I will remain 
here for the ni cht, but I feara few 
hours will end all. I think it very 
likely th; Mt he will be conscious for 

a litt! e while before the last.” 

Terrible words were these last to 
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one of those who heard them! 
Margaret, ever a most — 
daughter, took her place by her 
father’s bed; Ada sat side by side 
with her. The false heir, dreading 
what the dying man might be spared 
to reveal, thought it wise to show 
filial feeling also. The housekeeper, 
an old servant, shared the vigil, at 
her express entreaty. Thus, with 
varying feelings, these five per- 
death 
darkening over the master of the 
house. Day dawned, and found 
all things just as midnight had left 
them. But shortly after, the sick 
man stirred, and opened his eyes. 
He spoke w ith much difficulty ; but 
full consciousness had evidently 
returned to him. His daughter 
bent her ear down to catch his 
worde—words very precious to her, 
as they were likely to be his last. 
“I bonny distinguish what he 
says, she whispered to the doctor. 
“Something evidently troubles 
him very much. He wants to 
express it. For God’s sake, don’t 
let lis last moments be made un- 
happy ones! Can't you give him 
something to strengthen him ?” 
The doctor said that, if Miss 
Grenwyl insisted upon it, a few 
drops of brandy aight impart the 
required stunulus. And the house- 
keeper was sent at once for the 


required = cordial. The guilty 
watcher at the bed’s foot was ago- 


Only the presence of one 
already absorbing all their atten- 
tion prevented the others from 
noting lis fearful agitation. The 
dying man might be going pre- 
sently to denounce him. A minute 
or two more might bring vast 
wealth or abject poverty, secure 
honour or vile disgrace, according 
as that feeble spark went out at 
once, or-flickered for afew seconds 
longer. The skilful doctor poured 
the fiery spirit through the old 
man's lips. it apparently revived 
him; for he was able to signify a 
wish to be lifted up in the bed. 
This was done instantly. His eyes 
rested on the foot of his bed, and 
an angry frown darkened the face 
which had not yet lost the light ot 
life. He raised his forefinger, as 


nised. 
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if to be deliberate in what he said 
But betore he could make known 
his meaning, he sank back again, 
murmuring—no one knew what 
words, and his eyelids again closed. 

‘ He is gone !—oh, he is gone ! 

said Margaret. ** No, not yet,” sail 
the doctor, who held the dying 
man’s hand in his own. Maurice's 
heart bounded up, and then sank 
down again. Mr. Grenwyl again 
opened his eyes, endeavoured once 
more to speak, and drew a long 
sorrowful sigh. ‘hen all was stil! 
indeed. They stood in the awful 
presence of death. 

‘Yes, all is over, 
dical attendant. 

Poor Margaret fell on her knees, 
and poured out all the grief she 
had now no cause for suppre ‘ssing. 

‘* Oh, my dearest father ! Oh, my 
poor father ! Now he is gone in- 
deed—now he is lost to me! | 
only lived to make him happy ; and 
I could not comfort him in his last 
moments, his few feeble dying 
moments! Oh, why should they 
have been unhappy 2 What could 
have so afflicted him ¥ Dut, thank 
God, I know—I1 know that he is 
beyond all such sorrow now 

‘Yes, Miss Grenwy] ; and I am 
sure you have done alt that it was 
possible for the most devoted 
daughter to do, both now and 
all times.’ 

Nor was the doctor's praise 
either unmerited or insincere. 
The bewildered Maurice awoke 
as from a dream, and saw that 
Margaret and Ada were quit- 
ting the habitation of death. He 
mechanically followed them. Once 
outside the door, he felt how vast 
the deliverance had been. The fear- 
ful gulf of ruin, which had been 
yawning and flashing its fires at his 
teet, had now been closed by that 
strong hand which, when it ‘shuts, 
never again opens. He felt more 
confident and resolute than at any 
previous time since he took his 
false position upon him. The 
dangers which might drift up from 
other quarters were too remote for 
him to think of—at present, at all 
events. Were the pleasures of sin 
real pleasures, how very happy 


” said the me- 
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1] Maurice have been in this 
He was, in truth, not too 
unhappy to sleep; for he was very 
weary, in mind and in body too. 
And almost the first beams of tliat 
morning’s sun found him wrapped 
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day’s journey then—from York. 
shire to the metropolis. By pre. 
vious arrangement, Ada took up 
quarters in that house in Kensing. 
ton. where she had onee lived, and 
from whence, not a year before, she 
had gone, penniless and broken. 
hearted, out into the wide, wide 
world. It was better with her 
now. Poverty had left her, she 
might hope, for ever. And Time 
had poured a little balm into the 
wound which eternity alone could 
heal. She had promised her aunt 
to inquire about a house for them; 
and. recollecting that her uncle, Mr, 
Drubble, (whose immense sho 
stood in Oxford-street), combined a 
house-agency with his other oe- 
cupation, she drove to his shop 
early the following morning. The 
last occasion of her entering that 
shop had been the purchase of her 
wardrobe for a marriage never to 
be. On reaching the place, she was 
informed that Mr. Drubble had 
been indisposed for the last day or 
two, and was not likely to appear 
at the shop that day. If wanted 
for any special reason, he might be 
found at his own house, No. —, 
Canonbury Square, Islington. Thi- 

rdinely, Ada went at 
ible, who was not 
‘lad to see 
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riously ill, was really | 
her. He thoueht (and told her so 
at once) that it looked w el] in her, 
not to turn up her at old 
iriends when she no longer needed 
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lunch with us, Miss Ada r ; he 
said. ** Come and let me take vou to 
Mra Drnhh! ; ee Fee 
iS. Jrubvie, your aunt by-mar- 
bah) } ; 


riage-1n-law, you know—ha, ha!” 
conducted Ada to a har- 
your at the back of the dining- 
room. Mrs. Drubble, a very meek- 
looking little woman, was seated, 
rather nervously listening to an- 
other lady, who sat with her back 
towards the door. ‘* Never mind 
that person,” said Ada’s unele-in- 
law, quite loud enough for that 
person to hear him: ** she wont 
stay above a minute more, if I have 
to bundle her out with my own 
lands.” = Another moment, and 
Ada, crossing the room to meet 
Mrs. Drubble, had eome within 
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view of the guest, whose departure 
had been thus politely heralded. 
A faint gasp of astonishment from 
the visitor caused Ada to turn 
round, and, turning, to discover 
that she stood in no meaner pre- 
sence than that of Mrs. Smackle- 
bury. It was, verily and indeed, 
that formidable dame, robed in her 
silk of gorgeous purple. But, in 
face and attitude, she looked not 
so queenly as of yore. Fallen was 
the majesty of her brow, and dim 
the brightness of her eyes. *‘* Oh, 
Miss Grenwy!! Oh, Miss Gren- 
wyl,” she gargled out, ‘to think 
that I should meet you here, just 
when I’m inthis dreadful, dreadful, 
horrible! Oh, Miss Grenwyl, you 
find me here, the most miserable, 
wretched woman, that ever lived! 
Oh, good gracious me!” ‘I’m 


very sorry to hear it. CanIbe of 


any service to you? Do tell me, 
if Lean. You know, you were very 
kind to me. when I was in such 
deep Sorrow _ do let me comfort 
you, if Lean. *Oh, it’s very kind 
of you! It’s very ki—ki—kind of 
you, I'm sure ! But Um past any- 
body’s he lp now, L do believe. 
Oh, it’s a judg sient on me! 
it’s ajudgment on me! 

Unable to get from Mrs. Smack- 
lebury herself the eause ot her 
misery—for her words came like 
water through a nearly-choked 
pipe—Ada turned to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dr ubble, who did not at all lool 
likely to be overcome by any sym- 
pathetic emotions. 

‘¢ Pray te o me what is the mat- 
ter.” she said to them. 

The matter was, that an hour or 
two before, Mr. Smacklebury had 
suddenly quitted | his wife Ima man- 
ner that looked very much as if he 
never intended coming back to her. 
But as our knowledge of the 
Smaeklebury movements are more 
accurate than those of Mr. Drubble 
eould be, we will narrate, more 
fully than it was narrated to 
Ada, the cause and manner of 
their coimng up to London at this 
time. 

Early on the morning before, Mr. 
Smacklebury | had come down into 
the parlour before his wife, and 


found his daughter preparing a 
lesson she would by-and-bye be en- 
gaged in at school. He greeted 
her ina tone and manner of allee- 
tionate warning,—a thing very fa- 
nuliar to her, and well understood. 

“My dear, your mamma is agi- 
tated this morning; be very circum- 
spect in your conduct, my iy 
child, for her sake as well as for 
your own.” 

He had seareely uttered the 
solemn words, when, borne ona full 
tide of agitation (as her very step 
denoted), Mrs. Smacklebury de- 
secended the stairs, and burst into 
the parlour; the door somehow 
appearing to open of itself in its 
fright. 

* Augusta Leonora! I’ve just this 
moment been into your ie og - and 
what do I find there 2—what do ] 
find there ¥—your nighteap left out- 
“ae of your night: gown, instead of 

yeing folded up inside of it, as J 
strictly charged you only last Sun- 
day! Outside instead of nS) le! 
vou thoroughly abandoned hussy! 
Lt really—upon my word, I have 
a good mind to say that you 
shall go this very day to the 
union workhouse nightgown and 
all!” 

“Tt was avery sad omission on 
your part, my dear,” (thus Mr. 
Smack lebury began his accor mpani- 
ment.)  * My dear child, depend 
upon it you can neve ‘tr be too atten- 
tive to your mamma's directions. 
You enjoy a most inestimable pri- 
vilege in such instruction, and in 
such an example!” 

“Oh, pray don’t talk to her about 
example! She’s a great deal too 
hardened for that, I’m well aware. 
She’s a wieked child! And there 
you stand, looking as if youcouldn’t 
do wrong, you —— What do you 
suppose any mother but me woul uld 
do to you! Why she'd knock you 
down! she’d knock you head over 
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hee Is! 
And here Mrs. Smacklebury nar- 
rowed the great gulf which divided 
her from the maternal multitude at 
jarge by athump which might al- 
most have knocked her daughter 
down in earnest, had she not heen 
standing close to the table. 
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“T—I hope and trust, my dear, 
that your directions will be more 
punetually obeved m time to 
come.’ said Mr. Smacklebury. 
“T think. mv love. our little girl 
W uld wish to do as you desire.” 

“Hat and I’veno doubt that 
veu, her papa, would go on be- 
lieving in her goodness if she was 
seen sett cy fire to all the houses 
in Chalfont, or putting arsenic into 
the water people drink, as l’ve 
no doubt we shall see her, one 
of these davs—or something still 
worse— going on in the manner she 
does! Well. lve tried to train her 
in the W ay she should go. J stand 
acquitted if she is hanged: andl 
fear | must make up my mind that 
she will be.” 

Mr. Smacklebury offered no fur- 
t] er prot Sf, Indeed, he had rea- 
con for thinking that his lady would 
think Aim worthy of the scaffold, 
if she knew all that was then in his 
heart. For what do you think he 
had rashly engaged himself to do? 
This day was the day on which 
Mrs. Sarah, the detected house- 
maid, was to make her appearance 
befcre the magistrates, with regard 
to the thett of the silver cream-jug. 
One or two benevolent, and, per- 
haps, foolish persons, had been 
Wrought upon to intercede for her, 
and had obtained from the kind- 
hearted Mr. Smackleburv a pro- 
muse that he would net ayy ar 
against her, after all. To cone al 
the matter from Jus wife. and to 
noughts, he had 
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ut even that rigour could hardly 
have been more direful than was 
the journey from Chalfont to Lon- 
don. They quarrelled,—or, to be 
more correct, the wife scolded, 
and her consort endured,—every 
stage of the journey. But there 1s 
an end to all things :—they reached 
town; and next morning, the whole 
three of them went out to look at 
the sights of London. They were 
walking at the end of Piccadilly, 
hard by the Quadrant; and Mrs. 
Smacklebury had been soundly 
shaking Augusta Leonora for hay- 
ing her frock bespattered by a 
passing omnibus, when suddenly, 
her consort sprang away from her 
—(not more abruptly did Kurydice 
vanish from the sight of her Or- 
pheus)—and, before she could so 
much as ask herself what coul@ 
have possessed him, she lost Jim 
in the shifting crowd. By which 
outlet he had so mysteriously dis- 
appeared she had no power to tell. 
Impetuous in thought as in act, 
she had quickly come to the con- 
clusion that she had at length 
heaped the last straw on her very 
docile camel’s back, and driven him 
to kick off his burden, and escape 
to the free and desolate wilderness. 
The Drubbles were her husband's 
old triends; and it occurred to 
her that they, perchance, would be 
already in the secret of her hus- 
band’s flight, or,at all events, would 
have some communication from him 
by-and-bye. Accordingly she had 
put herself and her daughter into 
an Islington omnibus, and walked 
from the * Angel” to Canonbury 
Square. : 

This was the story which she had 
been telling the Drubbles, and 
Which Was now told by them to 
Ada. The latter lost Lo time in 
renewing her expressions of sym- 
pathy and promises of help, could 
any help be available. 

* Let me just advise you not to 
promise before you kuow where 
you are, Miss Ada.” put in the 
uncle. ‘If you knew this person 
as Well as we do, and knew what a 
life her husband led with her, you'd 
colfess that running away was the 
very best thing he could do.” 
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“Oh, you cruel man! Oh, you 
bad man!” began the deserted 
wife. 

“Oh, I don’t mind what you're 
pleased to eall me, Mrs. Smackle- 
bury. No; I won’t say it was the 
very best thing your poor husband 
could do. ‘The best thing of all 
would have been for him to take 
a good horsewhip to you. That 
might, perhaps, have awakened 
your conscience. Ah, you may 
look as you please, ma’am; but | 
mean what I say, and [ say what I 
mean.” 

The poor woman could only sob, 
when she would have spoken. All 
her high spirit seemed gone away. 
She proved like an imposing but 
rubbishy fortification, which has 
long scared away besiegers, but 
which crumbles to pieces, if once 
brought within the range of shot. 
From that hour none, save those of 
her household, and they in but a 
very diminished degree, stood in 
any awe of Mrs. Smacklebury. 

* She was very kind to me,’’ re- 
plied Ada to her uncle-in-law, 
‘when kindness was most precious 
tome; and | owe her some return. 
And it was from me she took that 
woman, Sarah, whose wickedness 
appears to have caused most of the 
mischief.” 

Mr. Drubble put one of his 
thumbs in his pocket, and seratched 
his head with the other. 

‘Bless my soul,” he said; “ but 
this world does really seem to get 
a rummer worldevery day. Here's 
a man with such a wife that he 
might have smothered her in bed 
with the bolster, and have much 
inore excuse for it than that what- 
dye-call-him in the play. How- 
ever, he bears all her tantrums ever 
so long, and bolts away at-last— 
atlast. Well, up starts a young 
lady, and, as I thought I had some 
reason for thinking her, a very sen- 
sible young lady, and says the wo- 
man has behaved like an angel to 
ier, and that she’ll support her to 
the end of the world. It’s rum be- 
yond all expression! Well! it’s 
your doing, Miss Ada, not mine. 
My wife and I will leave youalone 
With her in this room. I hope she 
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won't be all day before she takes 
herself off. Of course, we shall be 
glad for you to stay as long as you 
please.” 

And Mrs. Smacklebury was left 
alone with the comforter so season- 
ably sent to her in her distress, 
and to whom she now freely un- 
burthened her mind. 

“Oh, Miss Grenwyl, I don’t sup- 
pose I shall ever find my husband, 
or ever get him to come back to 
me! These people say I’ve given 
him good cause for leaving me, and 
perhaps I have,—perhaps I have ! 
But it’s cruel of him, all the same ! 
Only, Miss Grenwyl, what I want 
to entreat you about is that little 
girl of mine—Augusta Leonora, you 
know. Miss Grenwyl, will you 
(when Iam gone, and I’m sure | 
shan’t live long after this)—will 
you be a friend to the child? She 
won't cost you a farthing, for 
there'll be enough to feed and 
clothe her, I’m positive, and she 
won’t give much trouble; she 
hasn’t been at all spoilt. Spoilt 
indeed! Poor little thing! I've 
only been too hard and cruel to 
her. Oh, Miss Grenwyl,oh! I’ve 
been a bad wife to my husband, 
and a barbarous mother to my 
child ; and yet I’ve never intended 
it—I never intended it !”’ 

‘Yes, you may rely on me tho- 
roughly. Should any mistortune 
deprive her of you, she shall never 
want a friend in me as long as I 
live. And don’t talk about expense. 
Tam now in a position to afford 
such a thing, and should lave 
pleasure in doing so.” The poor 
woman sobbed out her thanks. 

‘“T’ve been thinking,” she re- 
sumed, ‘‘ what Iam to do with that 
poor childnow. I can't have her 
with me, while I’m looking for my 
husband. What am I to do with 
her?” 

“Will youlet me put her toschool? 
I know she can be received at the 
school I once kept myself in Ken- 
sington ; I know it is a good school, 
aud that the young people are well 
eared for. Where have you left 
your little girl?” ‘‘Oh, in a room 
at the “Angel.” I’ve locked her in, 
and tied her to the bed-post, to 
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prevent her from going too near 
the window. Oh, dear! What a 
life I've led her, with one thing 
and another—poor ehild!” 


‘Vouwillalter allthat now, I feel 


sure, and away drove Ada in the 


cal (accompanied by her m: aid, of 


course), to nas se the child, and 


bring her to her mamma, betore 
taking her to the hensington 
hool She found Augusta Leo- 
nora crying in a perfect agony of 
hought that now, 
surely, her mamma was carrying 
out (with a little v arie ty of detail) 
her ancient threat of turning her 
into the street. and that she had 
been lett captive in that room to 


terror. She t 
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abide the tender mercies of a 
public oat large — that publi 
“ | eli (ils she l\ id 1) cn led to he- 
lieve) alrendy regarded her as a 
dl rrace to human nature. \da’s 
ti) i was to 1 ike her just ACTOSS 
Chi ul, » that pasirv-cook's shop 
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full possession of her senses for the 
present. So she resolved on forming 
the sole escort herse It. 

+ Now, my dear,’ she said, bee- 
koning the little girl forward; 
*eome and bid you mamma ood. 
bye, and tell her what a good girl 
you mean to be at school.” 

* Good bye!” said Mrs. Smackle- 
bury. ‘Good bye,my poor dear 
child!  Idon’t think you'll ever 
see nie again; and you needn't be 
sorry for it, for 1’m sure I’ve been 
avery harsh, cruel, wicked mother 
to you, though I never meant to 
be so, Lm sure. Miss Grenwyl is 
to be your mamma now, Augusta 
Leonora; so do be a good girl.” 

The poor child said she would try 
tobe good ; she would try so hard, 
if her manana would only believe 
her. 

Poor dear | do beheve, from 
the bottom of my heart, that you 
are a good, good child, Augusta 
Leonora!—much, mueh better than 
| have any right to expect you 
should be: and believe me, dear, 
bad as youve found ime, you might 
have had a worse mother: though 
that’s no excuse tor me, I know.” 

\da feit it was the dw lest thing 
to take the enild au Kk ly away. It 
was along drive from Kensington 
to Ishneton again, after she had 
leti her a eat school. But it 
was not later than two in the after- 
noon when she returned. 

The next duty in the series was 
(Oo assist in some step towards 
finding the lost or absconding 
husband. 


s | 


Visatiees Wvl pro} osed that they 
should drive toge ther at onee to 
the oflice of Mr. dder, in Lin- 
Ld ir. Plodder was 
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I 
fathers decease had lately been 


Ars. Simacklebury was quite pas- 
sive—quite resigned—in the hands 
of herhewiriend. Sothey started 
very soon, Mrs. Smacklebury try- 
Ins to show that ost of the b lame 
due to herself had its prime origin 

in that vile, good-for-nothing 
) | rah.” Anyone 
listening to her might have thought 
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stream of.her life, ere 


the 
crossed by the disturbing influence 
of Sarah, had flowed in an even 
current of gentleness and benevo- 
lence towards all mankind. 
Whenthey pulled up in Lincoln’s- 


that 


Inn-Fields, there, standing in the 
very doorway before which they 
stopped, and watching something 
with an intense interest, was the 
very man on whose account they 
had come ! 

He did not appear to be by any 
means so much startled as the pur- 
suers were. 

“Oh. Smacklebury, Smackle- 
bury! have I really found you? 
Do come home again, and you ‘shall 
never have so much as a cross word 
from me—never ! 

Something appeared to be just 
now possessing the gentleman's 
entire soul; even this really sur- 
prising appe Lwas only half heeded 
by him. 

'* My dearest love, I cannot rest 
until | have solved this most ter- 
ri}! ie niystery. You will blame me 
for leaving you as LI did. But, my 
dear, what wonder that I lost all 
power of reflection at such a mo- 
ment. id you see hima F™ 

“Him! Whom? Then you 
never intended to leave me? Oh! 
Imeso thankful to hear you say so 





And whata fright ve been having, 
and Ill never e1ve you one mo- 
ment’s cause for it again.” 


* \Miy dear—dearer to me than 
ever now, though I don’t like to 
hear you talk as uf I would ever 
have thought you anything but the 
best of wives, —my dear, I followed 
him through that shop ‘whiel ‘+h goes 
nicht th rough ‘rom one street into 
an oe L have followed him all 
the mornine. [have watched him 
in here, and I shall watch till he 
again, and then he can- 
not escape me. JL mean Mr. 
Maurice Fi fzyverald, my dear; I 
know its he, although we all sup- 
posed | ntm to be dead.” 

The eabman was paid and dis- 
mussed, and they stepped forward 
on to the floor inside. Just at that 
instant there came out of one of the 
doors a young gentleman whom 
Adaand Mr, Smacklebury accosted 


Comes out 
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at once — the one knowing 
him as Richard Grenwyl, the other 
as Maurice Fitzgerak l. 

It was, verily, a thunderbolt out 
of the blue sky. That discovery 
should come in this way. that he 
should be confronted in his double 
character without warning, never 
entered into his wildest reekon- 
ing. 

* Oh, I see it all! 
all happened,’ 
sonage; *° oh, 


I see how it 
said the third per- 
you most wicked 


man, you!” 
But Ada entreated her to be 
silent. The brother of Cornelius 


Fitzgerald was secure from so much 
as resentful thought on her side. 
And he made no endeavour to carry 
Qis ermme any further. He made 
not a teint of self-defence. He 
said that he had meant, when he 
had found opportunity to save 
cnet ugh out of the estate to main- 
tain him for hfe, to restore it to its 
rig rhiful heiress. Whether he spoke 
truthfully in this may never be 
made clea Very likely he could 
not inform us himself. 

It was easy for him to surrender 
up Rushton to the control and en- 
joyment of Ada. But, inasmuch as 
it was enti ailed upon the man whose 

name he had usurped, the false 
Richard could not legally be 
divested of it without an exposure 
ofthe whole fraud. ‘To make Ada 
the mistress of Rushton, it must be 
established that Richard Grenwyl 
was really dead. But she was reso- 
lute in saying that she would not 
put forth her hand to take it if so 
to do must bring Maurice before 
a2 criminal tribunal. ‘The matter 
was debated that very afternoon 
in Mr. Plodder’s office. A scheme 
was planned out, whic +h, we gre atly 
fear, will sound very much like to 
the compounding of a felony. But, 
as faithful historians, we will recor | 
what it was. 

Maurice was to write, and sign 
before certain witnesses, a full con- 
fession of the fraud and all its par- 
ticulars. This confession was to be 
kept, in case any attempt should 
ever be made involving a continua- 
tion of the daring imposture. Then 
(still keeping his assumed name of 
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Grenwy]), he was to quit England 
for some retired nook on the COon- 
tinent. Then, very shortly, the 
death of Richard Grenwyl, in some 
remot ? art of Germany or France, 


' 
4 
th would be inserted in the English 
| newspapers. Under some third 
hey name, Maurice might safely draw 
| 4 the income which Ada joyfully 
i promised to allow him. 


This plan was tried, and sue- 

ceeded. And in a distant colony 

| he tollows the profession of an 

) engineer, once before taken up and 

hi nid down again by him. And Ins 

: | later and better lite atones for the 

Bia: evilot his youth. ‘The real date of 

nee. his stepson’s death was never re- 
vealed to Ir. Alarick. 

Miers. Sinacklebury was un- 

mindful of her promise; and, 

thanks, in part, to the continued 
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came a much milder woman. Her 
acquaintances compare her to an 
extinet volcano. 

Augusta Leonora has been mar- 
ried, very happily and advanta- 
geously, for several years. I pro- 
mise you that at her very pretty 
wedding not the least brilliant 
sight was the purple satin which 
decked the bride’s mamma. 

It has not fallen within our pro- 
vinee to find a husband for Ada. 
Youth, beauty, birth, and wealth, 
all met in her now. Let any one 
decide what she ought to have done 
and what she was likely to do. 
Some would find fault if we said 
that she married; others, if we 
wrote that she kept single. 

A lame conelusion. But a Bad 
Fading was foreboded in the title. 
So let the reader criticise, but not 
complain. 


DESPERANDUM., 


‘ail at Fate, 
Or quarrel with our present state, 
But patiently to work, and wait 

With heart and hands i In readiness : 
bh With what we have to strive, content 


' That Hle, whose w atching eves are bent 
7 Upon us here, all troubles sent 
nie Lo test our strength and steadiness. 
lis not for us. if Fortune’s wheel] 
Out to our eager hand should deal 


Blank atter blank, downeast to feel : 
struggle on still pluckily ; 

if she can't subdue 
and the faith in vou, 

\ vanquished vanquisher will sue, 
draw more lue kily. 
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Every one knows that the itinerant 
jugglers who profess to swallow 
knives, never perform that feat in 
reality, but deceive the eyes of their 
visitors by dexterity of hand and 
skilful choice of position. There 
are. however, several authentic 
eases of knife-swallowing on record ; 
and the deplorable consequences 
that have uniformly resulted, are 
alone suflicient to expose the chi- 
canery of the jugglers. The most 
remarkable case of this kind, per- 
haps, that ever occurred, is that of 
Join Cummings, who swallowed at 
various times within a few years 
upwards of thirty clasp-knives. The 


following particulars respecting 
Cummings insane feats are 


abridged from a communication by 
Dr. Marcet to the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal. 

In the month of June, 1799, John 
Cummings, an American sailor, 
about twenty-three years of age, 
being with his ship on the coast of 
France, and having gone on shore 
with some of his shipmates, about 
two miles from the town of Havre 
de Grace, he and his party directed 
their course towards a tent which 
they saw ina field, with a crowd of 
people round it. Being told that a 
play was acting there, they entered, 
and found in the tent a mounte- 
bank, who was entertaining the 
audience by pretending to swallow 
clasp-knives. Having returned on 
board, and one of the party having 
related to the ship’s company the 
story of the knives, Cummings, 
after drinking freely, boasted that 


he could swallow knives aswell as- 


the Frenchman. He was taken at 
his word, and challenged to do it. 
Thus pressed, and though (as he 
candidly ackaowledged in his narra- 
tive) “not particularly anxious to 
take the job in hand, he did not 
like to go against his word, and 
having a good supply of grog in- 
wardly,” he took his own pocket- 
knife, and on trying to swallow it, 
“it slipped down his throat with 
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great ease, and by the assistance of 
some drink, and the weight of the 
knife,” it was conveyed into his 
stomach. The spectators, however, 
were not satisfied with one experi- 
ment, and asked the operator 
“whether he could swallow more ;” 
his answer was, ‘all the knives on 
board the ship ;” upon which, three 
knives were immediately produced, 
which were swallowed in the same 
way as before ; “‘and by this bold 
attempt of a drunken man” (touse 
his own expressions), ‘* the com- 
pany was well entertained for that 
night.”’ In the course of the two 
ensuing days he was relieved of 
three of the four knives; but the 
fourth, as far as he was aware, re- 
mained in his stomach, though he 
never felt any inconvenience trom 
it. After the great performance, 
he thought no more of swallowing 
knives tor the space of six years. 

In the month of March, 1805, 
being then at Boston in America, 
he was one day tempted, while 
drinking with a party of sailors, 
to boast of his former exploits, add- 
ing that he was the same man still, 
and ready to repeat his performance ; 
upon which a small knife was pro- 
duced, which he instantly swal- 
lowed. In the course of that even- 
ing he swallowed five more. ‘Tlie 
next morning crowds of visitors 
came to see him; and in the course 
of that day he was induced to swal- 
low eight knives more, making in 
all fourteen. 

This time, however, he paid 
dearly for his frolic; for he was 
seized the next morning with con- 
stant vomiting, and pain at his 
stomach, which made it necessary 
to carry him to Charleston hospital, 
where, betwixt that period and the 
28th of the following month, he was 
again so fortunate as to be relieved 
of his burden. 

The next day he sailed for 
France, on board a brig, with which 
he parted there, and embarked on 
board another vessel to return to 
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America. But during her passage, 
the vessel, which was p robably ear- 
rving on some ilieit tratlie, was 
tuken by is Majesty's ship the 
-Tejs.” Of fiftv guns, and sent to St. 
Jolin’s. Newfoundiand, where she 
was condemned, while he himself 
was pressed, and sent to England 
on board the Isis. One day, while 
at Spithead, where the ship lay 
some time. having got intoxic at ted, 
and having as usual renewed the 
topie of his former follies . he was 
once more chi: all len ved 60: Tei eat the 
pens rent and again saueaied. 
di sdainin he as he afterwads said, 
to be worse than Ins word.” 
This took plaee on the 4th De- 
cemfber, IS05, and in’ the course 


of that night he swallowed five 
knives. Next morning, the ship’s 
company having expressed a great 


desire to see him repeat the per- 
formance. he complied with his 
usual rendiness, and ‘by the en- 
eouragement ol the pe mene ,and the 
assistance ol cood grove he SWi al- 
lowed that day, as es distinctly 
recolleets, nine clasp-knives, some 
of which were very large; and he 
was afterwards assured, by the spee- 
tators, that he had swallowed four 
hy » ROWLETT, he declares 
he knew nothing about, being no 
doubt at this period of the business 
too much imtoxicated to have an y 
recollection of nya was passing. 
his, however, is the t perform. 
ance we have to reeors od: lt mé ade 


a total of at ler thirty -five knives, 
swallowed at qt ‘rent times, and 
we shall see that it was this last 
ittempt w 1 ultimately put an 
end to lis existence. 

On the follow ne day, 6th Decem- 
ber. feeling much indisposed, he 
applied tothe surgeon of the ship, 


Dr. Lara, who, by a strict inquiry, 
‘ am ] )) ; 7 % . } Ys : 
Satistied | Sell Or the truth of the 
QvVe statement. andas the patient 
. . . : } mt 
serves, adm In- 


medicines, and paid 
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vyreat att mete IS case, but no 

relief was obtained. At last. about 

tree months atterwards, having 
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which, though he does not mention 
their being actually discharged, he 
became easier, and continued so till 
the 4th of June following (1806), 
when he vomited one side of the 
handle of a knife, which was recog- 
nised by one of the crew to whom 
it had belonged. In the month of 
November of the same year he 
passed several fragments of knives, 
and some more in February 1807. 
In June of the same year, he was 
discharged from his slip as incura- 
ble; immediately after which he 
came to London, where he became 
a patient of Dr. Babington, in 
Guy’s Hospital. Hew as discharged 
after a few days, his story Sper 
ing altogether incredible, but was 
re-admitted by the same physician, 
in the month of August, his health 
during that period having evidently 
become much worse. It was pro- 
bably at this time that the unfor- 
tunate sufferer wrote his narrative, 
which terminates at his second ad- 
mission into the hospital. It ap- 
pears, however, by the hospital 
records, that on the 28th of Oc- 
tober he was discharged in an im- 
proved state; and he did not appear 
again at the hospital till Septem- 
her, 1808, that is, at an interval 
of nearly a year since his former 
application. Henow became a pa- 
tient of Dr. Curry, under whose 
care he remained, gradually and 
miserably sinking under his suf- 
ferings, till March, 1809, when he 
expired in a state of extreme ema- 
ciation. 

Ina later number ‘]e same 
scientific journal in which the pre- 
ceding account appeared, another 
case of knife-swallowing was re- 
lated by Dr. Barnes, a respectable 
physician of Carlisle, under whose 
eve the circumstances oceurred:— 
William Dempster, a Sh twen- 
ty-eight vears ot ave, of a high 
coniplexion and sanguine ten )pera- 
ment, came to( ‘arlisle in November, 
1823, with the 3 intention of exhibit- 
ing some tricks by slel g ht of hand ; 
an d on the evening of the 17th of 
the same month, when in a small 
Inn in Bote he Tgate, With a number 
of people about him, whom he was 











amusing, by pretending to swailow 
a table-kmife, while in the act of 
utting the knife into his throat, 
he thought some person near him 
was about to touch his elbow, 
which agitated and confused him 
so much, that the knife slipped 
from his fingers and passed down 
the gullet into the stomach, Im- 
mediately after the accident he be- 
eame dreadfully alarmed, was in 
great mental agony, and appre- 
hended instantaneous death. The 
knife, when given to him, measured 
nine inches in length, and had a 
bone handle, which went first down 
into the stomach ; the blade, which 
was not very sharp, was one inch 
in breadth. Medical assistance was 
soon procured, and several attempts 
were made to extract the knife; 
first, with the fingers alone, then 
with a pair of short-curved forceps, 
and afterwards by a pair of very 
long forceps, made for the occasion, 
but without suecess. The knife, 
indeed, could not be reached by 
any of these means; and nothing 
resembling it could be felt exter- 
nally on the region of the stomach. 
His mind continued much de- 
pressed, though he had very little 
pain or uneasiness. He was en- 
couraged by the medical attend- 
ants, and directed to be removed 
as quietly as possible to his lodg- 
ings, and to take nothing that 
night except a little cold water. 
He had some sleep, and next 
morning said he felt occasionally 
pain in hisstomach ; twelve ounces 
of blood were taken from his arm, 
and some medicine given to him. 
He afterwards complained of pain 
in the left shoulder, shooting across 
the chest to the stomach, and the 
blood-letting was repeated. <A 
hard substance, which was believed 
to be the handle of the knife, could 
now be felt very distinctly, by pres- 
Sing the fingers very gently on the 
umbilicus ; slight pressure gave 
him considerable pain. Although 
his suffering was much less than 
could have been expected, his 
health became gradually impaired, 
and his strength reduced. He was 
able to walk about a little in the 
day, and could sleep in the night 
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on his back, but could not lie on 
either side. He took some diluted 
sulphuric acid for two or three 
weeks, which was discontinued, as 
he thought it increased the pain 
in his stomach. His bowels were 
kept open; the evacuations were of 
a dark ferruginous colour, which 
probably arose from the decom- 
position of the knife; the pulse 
was very little affected, being ven- 
erally between seventy and eighty 
inaminute. His diet consisted of 
soup, gruel, and tea, taken in small 
quantities. When the stomach 
was empty of food, the handle of 
the knife could be distinctly felt, 
extending from above downwards, 
by placing the hand very lightly 
on the abdomen, a little above the 
umbilicus; but a single cup of tea, 
ov alittle food of any kind, distend- 
ed the stomach so much that it 
entirely disappeared. He was fre- 
quently squeamish and sick at his 
stomach, and sometimes felt a se- 
vere twisting pain in that organ. 
The case being a remarkable one, 
and of very rare occurrence, the 
patient was visited by a great 
number of medical men. All the 
professional men in Carlisle were 
consulted respecting him ; and that 
nothing might be omitted that 
could benefit this unfortunate man, 
his case was stated to Sir Astley 
Cooper, of London, Mr. George 
Bell, of Edinburgh, and a few 
others. As the great length of the 
knife would prevent the possibility 
of its passing the pyloris, or making 
the turns of the intestines, and it 
seemed improbable that the patient 
would jive sufliciently long for it 
to be dissolved in the stomach, 
various means were suggested to 
extract it; for although Dempster 


‘}iad survived tie first shock of 


swallowing the knife. and there 
was no risk of speedy destruction 
of life, the action of the gastric 
juice, or of any medicine thiat 
could be given, it was supposed, 
would be so slow, particularly 
upon the blade of the knife, that it 
was deemed advisable to extract it, 
if possible. 

Another plan of treatment is that 
which was proposed by the sur- 
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he Carlisle Dispensary, 
was also recommended and 
saneth ned b 'V one of the first sur- 
geons in Europe ; it was, that an 
‘neision should be made into the 
patient s stomach. and the knife 
vtracted. ‘Che annual report of the 
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Carlisle Dispensary ti the 

following observations concerning 

Dempster: — The surgeons ol the 
; bigs 

Dyicoensary were upanimousiy a- 


creed as to the best mode of treat- 
ing this extraordinary case: they 
were of opinion that a but an 
operation could save the patient's 
lite, but he could not be persuaded 


to subi to it. Ile ré) nained in 


Carlish \1 til the 2Sth of Decembe Tt 
when he Jett at, with the intention 
of proceeding to his friends at 


Hammersmith, in the neighbour- 
hood of L mndon. It is proper to 
remark, that dis journey) was 
either recommended nor sane- 


tioned by the medical oflicers of 


the Dispensary ; 1t was contrary to 
their advice; they apprehended 
dangerous and fatal consequences 
from it, and anxiously wished him 
to continue in Carlisle. What they 
apprehended did in reality happen. 
‘This unfortunate man was pre- 
vented from pursuing his journey 
farther than Middlewick, in Che- 
shire, where he died on the 16th 
of January; inflammation and 
gangrene of the stomach having 


been produced by the irritation of 


the knife and the jolting of the 
conveyance in his journey. As 
Dempster died at a consideral le 
distance trom Carlisle, no authentie 
account of the dissection has been 


A case very sunilar to the above 
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occurred in Prussia in 1635, of 
which a very interesting account 
written in Latin, by Dr. Daniel 
Becker, of Dantzic, was published 
at Leyden in 1636. An incision 
was made into the stomach, and 
the knife extracted. Previous to 
the operation, the patient was to 
make use of a balsamic oil, called 
Spanish balsam, which they sup- 
posed w ould alleviate the pains of 
the stomach, and facilitate the heal- 
ing of the wound. At the four- 
teenth day after the operation, the 
wound had rect and the patient 
was restored to the best of health. 
These cases may be warnings to 
jugglers how unsafe it is even to 
pretend to have such power as that 
of swallowing knives, since poor 
Dempster, in the midst of his im- 
position, was made the unwilling 
verifier of his own professions. They 
may at the same time tend to sup- 
press that unwholesome and un- 
natural eraving which the publie 
evince for spectacles of this nature, 
by showing that there must either 
be in every instance deception, or 
else that the miserable creature 
whose performances they look upon 
is sacrificing health, and even life, 
to pander to their vicious appetite. 
There are many sights presented to 
them in the same way, but of a 
very different character ; some of 
them being not only entertaining 
but instructive. vig these no possi- 
ble objection can exist. All of 
those, on the alias, where a 
claim is laid to the performance of 
unnatural feats like knife-swallow- 
ing, ought either to be scouted as 
umpostures orshunned as abhorrent 
to the common feelingsof humanity. 
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JAMAICA. 


Evrrytaine tending to throw light 
on the painful subject of the out- 
rages in Jamaica is of great interest 
to every Englishman. Many able 
articles have appeared in the daily 
press, where they obtain only a 
casual and hasty notice. The sub- 
stanee of the following is from the 
Daily News of Feb. 3. 

Now that the protection of Bri- 
tish justice once more covers the 
inhabitants of Jamaica, without 
exception of class or colour, and 
the ordinary channels of communi- 
cation are again safe from violent 
intrusion, we may expect to receive 
fuller information as to the state of 
things in that island than could be 
given when letters passing through 
the post-office were opened by order 
of Mr. Eyre, and when it was not 
uncommon for a subject of the 
Qucen, against whom nothing could 
be alleged, to be thrown into prison 
without reason assigned. The pri- 
vate advices by the last mail show 
that confidence was returning to 
those who had been placed in peril 
of their lives in pursuance of the 
policy indicated in Governor Eyre’s 
celebrated despatch, and the nar- 
ratives of some of the writers will 
be found highly interesting. Be- 
fore proceeding to notice these, 
however, we have one or two ex- 
tracts to make from a letter con- 
taining some account of the present 
situation of the unfortunate Mrs. 
Gordon. The writer is an English- 
man, one of the oldest missionaries 
in Jamaica, and was intimately ac- 
quainted with the late Mr. G. W. 
Gordon. The first part of his letter, 
Which is dated Spanish Town, 5th 
January, 1866, is taken up with 
some natural reflections upon the 
tragic scenes through which the 
island had passed. The writer pro- 
lesses his inability to give a com- 
plete account of the predisposing 
causes of the outbreak at Morant 
Bay, which he thinks were nume- 
rous and complicated. He mentions 
among them the want of confi- 
dence : the petty courts of justice, 


owing to the vice of their constitu- 
tion, the operation of the ejectment 
laws, and the habit of withholding 
payment of wages due, and then 
feelingly deplores the inexcusable 
determination of the rioters to 
wreak their vengeance on those 
whom they regarded as their op- 
pressors. He proceeds to say that 
he must not omit one or two other 
important considerations tending 
to account for the dissatisfaction 
that prevailed in the minds of the 
peasantry of St. Thomas-in-the- 
Kast. These were Mr. Gordon's 
treatment by Governor Eyre, be- 
cause of his complaints respecting 
the wretched condition of the pri- 
son there, and the conduct of the 
Custos, Baron Von Kettelholdt, to- 
wards Mr. Gordon, in ejecting him 
from his office of churchwarden, 
and using the public money in the 
resulting law suit. The blacks 
considered that Mr. Gordon was 
thus treated because of his exer- 
tions in their behalf. The last 
thing that weighed with them was 
the disheartening answer returned 
to their appeal to the Queen, 
“whom,” says the writer, “the 
whole coloured and black popula- 
tion adore,” and the terms in which 
Governor Eyre made Mr. Card- 
well’s despatch known to the blacks. 
The writer proceeds: ‘“ You need 
no additional details of the horrors 
that were perpetrated on the so- 
called rebels by the soldiers, Ma- 
roons, and others of equal savagery, 
employed in executing on them 
summary justice, or I might tell 
you of reports still more harrowing 
than any you have heard—of men 
wantonly shot down from the roofs 
of their houses when employed in 
repairing them ; of women stabbed 
in their huts with children at their 
breasts, or in other indescribable 
conditions, the children dashed up- 
on the ground and murdered; of 
men flogged, then hung; of num- 
bers paraded through the town to 
execution with halters round their 
necks ; and of still greater atrocities 
D 
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Sorpetrated in the woods and open 
pelds. Suflice it to say that the 
perpetrators of these outrages have 
Hyedastain uponour country which 
nothing but a total condemnation 
hythe government and country will 
wipe out.’ The w riter then no- 
tices the assumption of a part ol 
the English press, that those riots 
were in an especial manner con- 
nected with the Baptist body. He 
affirms that the greater part of the 
rioters were connected with no re- 
ligious society whatever, but were 
Africans as uncivilised as they 
wereintheir native wilds, their num- 
her being eked out by persons con- 
nected with a variety of religious 
denominations. This statement he 
supports by adducing a schedule, 
whieh he subjoins, and which shows 
the names ot the principal persons 
arrested on suspicion of complicity 
with the so-called rebellion, dlis- 
tinguishing the denominations to 
which they severally belong. His 
list shows that. together with three 
Baptists of the Baptist Missionary 
Soc (Vv, three native Baptists, 
three Jews, one native Wesleyan, 
one United Methodist. one Inde- 
pendent, andonememberotthe Scot- 
tish Kirk, there were twenty-six 
nbers of the Church ot England, 
upwardsot thirty Roman Catho- 
hes. Of the three Baptists first on 
the list, two have been acquitted, 


or rather dismissed without any 
charge being made against them, 
leaving one only to take hiis trial 
before a commission tor imputed 
a public 
meeting held some weeks anterior 
1 the eimeule. Ot the others, 
more than two-thirds have been 
all their losses and suf. 


Seaditious language — at 


_ 


terings, that there is ho charge 
. ‘ } } — 

AuwInst them: and the residue, 

about six in number, are on bail. 


Lhe following list shows the 


total number of persons arrested 
under the heads Oo! the ditterent 
religious denominations to which 
thev belong: Church of England, 
24 (ot these 2 executed and 3 to be 
tried); native W eslevan. 1 (to be 
tried); Methodist Unite d Church. 
1 (to be tried) : Independent. l 

usmissed without charge): Jews, 3 


(all dismissed without charge); 
native Baptists, 3 (dismissed with- 
out charge) ; connected with the 
Baptist Missionary Society, 3 (2 
dismissed without charge, 1 to be 
tried) : Roman Catholic, 25 (all dis- 
missed without charge). Denomi- 
nations unknown, 2 (dismissed with- 
out charge); total to be tried, 6; 
total dismissed without charge, 
after being in prison from three 
weeks to two months, 54. 

The writer then speaks of Mr. 
George William Gordon, of whom 
he says, ‘‘ I do not believe that he 
was in the least privy to the out- 
break, or that any man could have a 
creater horror of such an outbreak 
thanhehad. Ibelieve,andhave done 
ever since I first knew him many 
years ago, that he was a sincere, be- 
nevolent, and truly godly man. He 
was calledan enthusiast, ahypocrite, 
and many other evil names such as 
have been applied by unreasonable 
and wicked men to the brightest 
ornaments of our country. The 
accompanying letter was addressed 
to me in his handwriting just after 
the riot at Morant Bay occurred. 
| forward it to you, because it ae- 
counts for the absence of Mr. 
Gordon from the meeting of the 
vestry at the time of the riots, his 
business and his feeble health de- 
taimng -him in Spanish Town. 
You will judge whether the note 
Is Written in the style of a man who 
contemplated arson and murder. 

(Private.) 
“Spanish Town, October 13, 1865. 

* My dear Friend,—I am over 
here waiting forapolice-court.and I 
fancy none will be formed, there 
being only one justice procurable, 
and the grand court isalsoadjourned. 
This is a time for prayer; we have 
war and tumults of war. Yet, 
in the midst of all, the Lord reign- 
eth. May He have merey on us 
ail! The Governor and the govern- 
ment are answerable for the peace 
of the country, but they do not 
know the real state of the matter 
here. They have never considered 
the condition ot the people, and 
hence it is that so much dissatisfae- 
tion prevails. 1 have many things 
to write to you, but must await 





some favourable opportunity. I 
am much persecuted, and need to 
he very circumspect. God grant 
me grace to endure all patiently, 
so that I may finally be delivered. 
It would be a blessing if there were 
some men in our midst with pru- 
dence and wisdom to guide us in 
our present difficulties; but if we 
trust in God, and Heis our refuge, 
we shall fear no evil. I am glad 
to hear that dear mother and your- 
self are well,—Y ours affectionately, 
G. W. Gorpon. 

«P.S. What an end to the poor 
Baron. Hewas a great tyrant. IL 
feel very languid and weak. 

G. W. G.” 

The writer then speaks of the 
sufferings of Mrs. Gordon; he 
statesthat she has retired toCherry- 
carden, a property which she holds 
in her own right, and which she 
found despoiled of almost every 
valuable article it contained. Mrs. 
Gordon proposes to return to Eng- 
land in Mareh or April. In reply 
to an application for some particu- 
lars of Mr. Gordon’s life, Mrs. 
Gordon wrote :— 

“Many thanks for your very 
kind note. Mrs.— obtained a copy 
of my late beloved husband’s letter 
which [ understood was for you. 

“IT feel very unequal to the task 
of writing, for two days ago the 
Executive Committee sent me a 
letterfrom my late dear husband of 
litteen pages in length, written on 
board the ‘* Wolverine,” dated the 
ISth of October, giving me instruc- 
tions how to act in the event of 
anything happening to him. The 
reason for the cruel delay in not 
forwarding it to me earlier I know 
not. Ihave been a deeply injured 
Woman, but I am -no_better—than 
my fathers. The Lord was pleased 
to stir up a Shimei against David, 
and He sees the same to be needful 
iorme. Thank dear Mrs. —— for 
her kind love and sympathy, I 
crave an interest in your prayers, 
and with much respect and esteem, 
Lam, your afflicted friend, &c.” 

, the following letter is from the 

Rey. Mr. Palmer, minister of 

One of the Baptist churches at 
ingston :— 
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“Tt may not prove uninteresting 
to you to have an account of my 
late sufferings ; and although the 
perusal of them will awaken pain- 
ful feelings, yet you will see what 
J underwent from men in power 
and authority. I may premise my 
account by saying that as regards 
my having any complicity in the 
late outbreak in St. Thomas-in-the 
Kast, you may rely on me when [ 
say that I neither directly nor in- 
directly had anything to do with 
the affair. 

‘*T was arrested on the 20th day 
of October, 1865, without any war- 
rant, and no cause has ever been 
made out against me, neither to 
this date can I get any accurate in- 
formation as to what the charge or 
charges against me are. I am not 
conscious of having done or said 
anything that canbe construed into 
sedition or conspiracy. 

‘“T remember having been at a 
meeting, legally convened by the 
Hon, Edward Jordon, C.B., Mayor 
of Kingston, at the Court-houae, 
on the 3rd of May, 1865, to take 
into consideration the circular is- 
sued by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor to elicit facts in connection 
with the state of the island. At 
this meeting all the speakers gave 
expression of their opinions in the 
form of resolutions, copies of which 
were forwarded to his Excellency 
the Governor, the Right Hon. 
Edward Cardwell, and to Dr. 
Underhill. This took place about 
six months before the riot at 
Morant Bay. A section of the city 
press has been labouring to make 
the public believe that this meeting 
was the origin of the Morant Bay 
riot, whereupon I have been appre- 
hended as having complicity there- 
in. I may state that, although I 
have been living in Kingston for 
the last twelve years, this was the 
only time at which I attended and 
spoke at a political meeting. You 
will now be a position to see on 
what grounds I have been arrested ; 
allow me, therefore, to give you 
some idea of my sufferings since 
my arrest by the local authorities. 

“On the 20th of October, 1865 
between ten and eleven o'clock 
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a.m., I was apprehended by two 
policemen without any warrant. I 
was placed for two hours in the 
city cage, after that removed to the 
barracks and locked up in the dark 
cell. Next morning I was removed 
to the Up Park Camp, and on my 
arrival theremy boots were taken off, 
my hair was cut, my hands were 
tied behind me, and then I was 
locked up in the cell. On Satur- 
day, the 21st, I was taken from the 
camp by a large detachment ot 
soldiers with muskets loaded 
and bayonets fixed, and marched 
through the streets of Kingston to 
the Ordnance Wharf. 

“At this place the sailors were 
ordered by the master in charge of 
the boat to lash or pinion my hands 
behind my back, which they did 
severely, after which we were 
ordered to get into the boat. While 
at sea | complained that my arms 
were benumbed; a temporary re- 
lief was allorded me until 1 got 
alongside tle Aboukir, which is the 
guardship portioned at Port Royal. 
The captain, on my arrival in the 
ship, ordered me to be placed in 
irons, and in this condition I re- 
mained from Saturday night until 
Tuesday, the 24th of October. 
Whenever 1 was called by nature 
to goto the head of the ship I was 
taken by a guard, with a rope round 
my neck, he holding one end of it 
in his hand, and in the other hand 
adrawnsword. On the evening of 
Tuesday, the 24th, [ was released 
from irons, handeufled, and sent to 
have an airing on the main deck of 
the slip. During my confinement 
in irous | was almost driven toa 
state of madness. Truly the ‘iron 
entered into my soul.’ I did not 
know myself, but was wholly in- 
sensible. My brother prisoners 
had to watch me narrowly. They 
informed me that the doctor of the 
ship had been brought to attend on 
me. [he tever flew into my head, 
Which continued until the Tuesday 
of my partial relhef from irons, 
When | ha L about two hours’ airing 
on the main deck, for which merey 
l humbly thank God. 

"On the ~nd ot November, I Was 
put on board her Majesty's ship 





‘« Cordelia,” and taken to Morant 


Bay. Icannot here describe my feel- 
ings but amidst the emotions of my 
mind I was thankful to God that 
1 was not sent to Morant Bay in the 
‘* Wolverene,” for during the time 
I was on board the ‘‘ Aboukir’ the 
seamen and petty officers joined in 
the hope that if the prisoners were 
to be sent to Morant Bay, it might 
not be in that ship, and during the 
passage up it gave me occasional 
consolation. 

‘“*T was landed at Morant Bay at 
about half-past three o'clock p.m. 
on Thursday, the 2nd November. 
I was instantly marched by a com- 
pany of marines to the police-sta- 
tion, and on my way thither, amidst 
the taunts and jeers of the marines, 
was shown the gallows, ropes, &c., 
all prepared for my execution at 
seven o'clock on the following 
morning. On our arrival at the 
station we were ordered to answer 
to ournames. At the presence of 
the justly dreaded provost-marshal 
terror seized our minds, and in an 
instant there arose a cry for mercy 
which made my blood curdle in my 
veins, 

‘A fellow-prisoner named Gold- 
son was lashed to the post in front 
of the station, and received twelve 
lashes by an order from the provost- 
marshal, put on by a blue jacket 
with all his might, or, as they say, 
‘in true man-of-war fashion.’ In 
like manner one Samuel Clarke re- 
ceived twelve lashes: the following 
day witnessed his execution. A 
Rev. J. H. Crole was ordered to 
get two dozen, but his body pre- 
sented such a milk white appear- 
ance that the provost-marshal’s 
cheek was suffused with a blush of 
shame, so that herecalled the order. 
Judge what my feelings must have 
been at that instant, when I was 
every moment expecting to be next 
called out to be summarily dealt 
with. You may be disposed to in- 
quire what was the cause of these 
men being flogged. Nothing, no- 
thing whatever. They had not 
even put down their parcels out of 
their hands, nor shown the least 
Symptoms of insubordination of 
any kind whatever before they 








were flogged. ‘ Verily, there is 
a God that judgeth in the earth.’ 
How Mr. W. Kelly Smith, the 
reputed editor of the Watchman, 
escaped the wrath of the provost- 
marshal God only knows, for he 
was severely threatened. Most 
foully and wickedly was‘ I abused 
by the provost-marshal, who called 
me the ‘damned Baptist parson ;’ 
said we were only fit to be ‘hewers 
of wood and drawers of water;’ 
were black devils, savages, and used 
other expressions too disgusting to 
be communicated. 

“ About a quarter of anhour after 
this degradation I was again ordered 
to go into the parade to witness the 
executions that were about to take 
place. I am afraid to describe the 
scenes I have witnessed, as there 
isnocertainty of this letter reaching 
you in safety. Such horrors may 
Heaven permit me never to witness 
again. ‘he utter disregard for sex 
or age, to the innocent or to the 
guilty—the utter recklessness with 
regard to the taking away of human 
life, Heaven’s own gift—beggars 
all description. Let me here again 
particularly observe that Messrs. 
Sidney Levien, editor of the County 
Union, and Dr. Bruce, although 
political prisoners, were precluded 
from witnessing these degrading 
sights, and were allowed certain 
indulgences, comforts, &e., upstairs 
in the police-station, where the 
provost-marshal resided, who oc- 
casionally had them taken out for 
an airing morning and evening, 
with a solitary policeman as guard 
following at a distance. 

‘For twelve days was I at the 
police-station lying on the bare 
floor and fed like a pig, unable 
to speak a word to my fellow-pri- 


soners—policemen guarding with _ 


loaded guns and fixed bayonets 
night and day ; and dailyjdid I look 
for my execution, although wholly 
innocent of having done anything 
constitutionally wrong aguinst the 
government of her Gracious Ma- 
jesty the Queen. 

‘ The water at the station which 
we were compelled to drink was 
putrid and offensive in the smell. 
{ could not keep it to my nostrils 
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from the strong stench, particularly 
in the evenings. 

‘* Martial law having expired on 
the evening of the 13th November, 
I, in company with eleven other 
political prisoners, was sent down 
to Morant Bay district prison, 
without any document, but only a 
verbal order of the provost-marshial 
to the superintendent in charge, 
Mr. McPherson, with instructions 
that we should be kept apart in the 
yard of the condemned cells, but 
which the superintendent refused, 
alleging that martial law had ceased. 
He (superintendent) placed us in 
another department, to be fed with 
convicts’ food, 7. e., half boiled and 
sour cornmeal for breakfast, and 
yams boiled with the skin and dirt 
for dinner. In this state I was 
kept till the 18th day of December. 
Occasionally on Sundays we had 
a change of food, namely, a little 
beef. 

‘During the period intervening 
from the 14th November to the 
18th December, being 34 days, a 
portion of which time myself and the 
others were sick unto death, [ was 
induced to join with them in for- 
warding a petition through Mr. H. 
L. Shaw, the inspector of prisons, 
who, on visiting the prison and 
seeing our condition, at the request 
of the prisoners, promised that he 
would forward any respectful peti- 
tion coming from us to his Excel- 
lenecy the Governor, asking for our 
release, and which we did through 
the superintendent, Mr. McPherson, 
with his assurance that he would 
transmit the same to Mr. H. B. 
Shaw, and promising that he would 
accompany it with a recommenda- 
tion on our behalf. With longing 
eyes and with uplifted hearts have 
we in vain waited until this day. 
During my imprisonment in this 
district prison soldiers with loaded 
guns and fixed bayonets, night and 
day, were placed to guard prisoners, 
including ourselves. I was placed 
at nights in a dark cell, without a 
bed to lie on, save a few petticoats 
of the female prisoners which hap- 
pened to be in that cell, and which 
wasafortunatec ircumstance for me. 

“T must not forget to mention 
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that every day when a court was 
held during martial law, and per- 
sons were to be hanged or flogged, 
we were ordered out to witness 
those very revolting and painful 
sights. It is true our friends would 
like to hear and know them, but 
our unfortunate position at present 
ag prisoners on parole precludes 
our doing so. I may, if spared, on 
a future occasion be able, when I 
have received your acknowledg- 
ments.and after my trial, togiveyou 
an outline of the seenes enacted at 
Morant Bay—scenes of which I 
was an unwilling and shuddering 
spectator. The number of victims 
stated to have been rushed into 
eternity by several witnesses is 
reckoned to be between two and 
three thousand. Districts onee 
densely populated are now desolate ; 
villages swept clean, townships 
blotted out. It is stated that from 
Morant Bay to Monklands, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles. including 
Stoney Gut, York, Middleton, 
Hill-side, Fonthill, Trinity Village, 
Somerset, &c., there is scareely a 
man who has not been catted, and 
that from Morant Bay, through 
Manchioneal to Portland, there are 
very few black inhabitants lett. It 
would be well for a census to be 
taken of the mbabitants of St. 
Thomas-in-the-East, otherwiseacor- 
rect statement cannot be arrived at. 

‘“ Allow me respectfully to state 
for your information that the peo- 
ple of St. David's attached to my 
congregation have all remained 
stedfastly loval, so much so. that 
prior to the proclamation of martial 
law, when the authorities were 
atfrighted at the report of the riot 
in St. Thomas-in-the-East, they 
went and volunteered their services 
and were putin charge ot two oft the 
larg st an | most thriving eStates in 
that pal ish, to protect them. 

*“T may observe here that shortly 


atter my arrest the inspector of 


pohiee came with two of his men to 
the Mission-house, where I reside, 
and searched my study, my letters, 
and my books; he afterwards sent 
his sergeant, who went into the 
chapel, broke open a press in which 
were kept the things for the 


ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, 


then the floor of the chapel was by 
them broken in four different places, 
searching, it is said by Mrs, 
Palmer and others who were in oe- 
cupation of the premises, for papers, 
&e., but, thank God, Thad nothing 
for them to lay hands unon. 

“T beg, reverend sir, to call your 
particular attention to a paragraph 
that has appeared in some of the 
English papers in connection with 
my name. Indeed, sir, I was 
deeply pained and grieved when I 
saw in a latenumber of the Baptist 
Magazine that I was represented as 
having been a member of a secret 
society called the African Liberator 
Society. I beg leave most respect- 
fully to state that I never heard 
nor knew of, nor ever joined such 
a society, and that therefore that 
assertion, from whatever quarter it 
may have originated and found its 
way into that article in the maga- 
zine, is an unmitigated falsehood, 
and has no foundation whatever in 
fact. How such a base untruth 
could possibly have got into circula- 
tion Lam at a loss to know. But 
the fact is so many untruthful and 
pretentious assertions have lately 
been put into circulation in respect 
to this riot, that one really has no 
alternative but to calmly disprove 
such statements as he best can. 

‘** We met in the chapel to answer 
certain public queries, and to pre- 
pare resolutions for the public 
meeting at the Court-house, which 
meeting was legally convened. I 
never heard the name of Morant 
Bay mentioned, nor indeed had we 
any communications with any other 
parish. There was neither sedition 
nor conspiracy in our midst, and 
[ never dreamt of such things as 
have occurred. Never was there 
a meeting held in my chapel at 
which I was not present, and no- 
thing but the most loyal sentiments 
Were ever uttered by the few men 
Who attended these meetings ; and 
besides the few meetings that were 
held came to a conclusion soon 
aiter the public meeting had been 
held. I am perfectly at a loss to 
know how the authorities should 
have traced the origin of the riot to 





the meeting. Conscious of loyalty 
and integrity and innocence amidst 
all this sad affair, I leave it to men 
of impartial judgment, and above all 
to ‘Himwho seeth not as man seeth. 

“Twas taken out of prison on 
Sunday evening at six o'clock, by 
a writ of habeas corpus. On Mon- 
day morning, after I had reached 
home, a guard was set over me 
andtil Wedesday, the 20th, when 
I was taken over to Spanish Town, 
and appeared before Allen Kerr, 
Esq one of her Majesty’s judges 
in this island, and there I entered 
into bailin the sum of £300, Rey. 
J. M. Phillippo in the sum of £100, 
and myself in the further sum of 
£200, to appear at the Court of 
Commissioners to be held in Feb- 
ruary, but which has since been 
changed to 23rd January, four 
commissioners, four judges, an 
eight jurors being the persons to 
try me. 

“T left the prison suffering from 
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fever, in fact, severely ill, which 
illness I had contracted during my 
incarceration; for whilst there T 
suffered from fever, ague, vomiting, 
spitting of blood, dysentery, in 
short everything that bad air, bad 
food, bad water, and bad treatme) . 
are calculated to produce on a frame 
not very robust, and not at all ac- 
customed to such things. Even 
now I am a constant sufferer from 
fever and other bodily ailments, 
and to the merey of God must 1] 
ascribe my present existence. 
“T am, &e., 
“ EK. Pater. 

“‘T may state that Iam just from 
my solicitor, and he tells me that 
up to this moment he has not 
gleaned any information as to what 
the charges against me are, the 
Attorney-General informing him 
that he is instructed by the Queen's 
Advocate-General not to disclese 
them.—E. P.” 





FORERUNNERS OF SPRING. 


First of all comes the snowdrop, that bright little gem, 
Arrayedin its mantle of white! 

And the bleak winds may blow, but its slight flexile stem 
Will still bear it bravely upright. 


And boldly it stands ’gainst the blasts of the north, 
Knowing well its companions are near, 

Till the violet and primrose and cowslip gush forth, 
With the pretty blue-bell in their rear. 


They are joined by an army all equally gay, 
In numbers their muster is strong, 

While banners o’erhead hang on many a spray, 
And they march to the thrush’s sweet song. 


They are welcome to all these forerunners of spring, 
For they tell a bright future is near ; 
And hope to the sad and the troubled they bring, 
And bid them to be of good cheer. 


Max. 
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Tne greatest prejudices are found 
to prevail on the difference of wages 
that cvists in different professions ; 
for example, the great discrepancy 
that obtains between the remunera- 
tion given toa common mechanic 
and that given to a physician or 
lawyer. This diserepancy 1s well 
known to exist, but the principle 
which gives rise to it has not gene- 
rally been understood. If all em- 

loyments were equally agreeable, 
iaaiks, respectable, exposed to 
similar risks, and required the same 
degree of skill, ingenuity, and edu- 
eation, this diserepancy would not 
obtain, and wages would be the 
same inthem all. If wages were. 
under these circumstances, higher 
for a time in one employment than 
in another, there would be an ae- 
cession of hands to that employ- 
ment; so that, by competition, 
wages would soon be reduced, and 
an equilibrium maintained. But, 
in point of fact, different employ- 
ments vary exceedingly as to their 
agrecableness, healthiness, respect- 
wbility, the risks to which they are 
liable, and the education and skill 
required ot those who exercise 
them; and these varying cireum- 
stances necessarily oecasion corres- 
ponding differences in the rate of 
WaACES, 

The tollowing are the principal 
circumstances which determine the 
cifferent rates of wages in difler- 
ent employments:—1. The agree- 
able ness or disagre cableness of the 
employments themselves. 2. The 
easiness or cheapness, or the difli- 
euity andexpense of learning them. 
3. The constancy or inconstancy of 
employmeutinthem. 4. The small 
or great trust Which must be re- 
|" sed aed those who exercise them: 
and, 6. The prol ability or impro- 
bal Hity of success in them. Dr. 
‘lurray iflustrates these positions 
at considerable ]¢ neth, and by a 
Variety of examples, ; 


lhe agreebleness or disagree- 


able! CSS Of the employ ments them- 


Che rate ci Weces must 


EC. Ve Ss, 
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obviously vary according to the 
variations in these circumstances. 
No man would follow a dirty and 
disagreeable profession if he were 
not, as it were, bribed to it by 
higher wages. A journeyman black- 
smith, for example, seldom earns so 
much in twelve hours as a collier 
will do in six or eight. The black- 
smith’s work is not quite so dirty, 
is less dangerous, and is carried on 
in daylight, and above ground. 
The work of a collier, on the con- 
trary, is dangerous, dirty, and dis- 
agreeable, is carried on under 
ground, and is not nearly so 
healthy; hence his wages must be 
higher, as they accordingly are, to 
compensate for all those drawbacks. 
If his wages were not higher, he 
would not bea collier, but follow 
some more agreeable, healthy, and 
less dangerous business. Honour 
makes a great part of the pay of 
many professions. The officers of 
the army and navy receive a com- 
paratively small pecuniary ecompen- 
sation for their services; the con- 
sideration, dignity, and fascinations 
attached to the profession forming, 
as it were, part of their salary. 
Were it not for their splendid uni- 
forms, their importance in fashion- 
able society, and, perhaps, their 
hope of glory, their wages would be 
much greater. Similar remarks 
are applicable to common soldiers 
and sailors, but the latter receive 
higher pay than the former, as 
they have no splendid uniform, as 
their work is dirtier, as, being con- 
fined to their ship, they have no 
opportunity of exciting the envy or 
admiration of their friends or the 
public. On the same principle, 
many hundreds, nay, many thou- 
sand individuals, are anxious to 
undertake the duties and perform 
the labours of senators in Parlia- 
ment, not only without fee or re- 
ward, but at the expense of per- 
sonal and pecuniary sacrifice ; the 
honour, dignity, and eminence at- 
tached to the office being considered 
a suflicient reward and compensa- 











To obtain a seat in Parlia- 


tion. 
ment is both very diflicult and very 
expensive ; and when a seat has 
been obtained, the duty is both 
most arduous andresponsible. Yet 


when a seat in Parliament is 
yacant, or at a general election, 
there is no want of candidates ; 
there is in general indeed a super- 
abundance of candidates, who, each 
and all, are willing to expend 
thousands to realise the object of 
their ambition. And yet a seat in 
Parliament will not restore to them 
a fraction of the money they have 
spent to obtain it; nay, it has a 
tendency to add considerably to 
their expenditure, as their rank in 
life has been elevated. Why, then, 
are so many gentlemen so intensely 
anxious to become members of the 
legislature ? Why do they sacrifice 
so much even for the bare chance 
of securing their election? The 
principle which we are considering 
answers these questions most satis- 
factorily. The honour, dignity, 
and eminence, that necessarily re- 
sult to a man from holding this 
high rank, form a sufficient motive 
and a sufficient compensation. It 
sheds a lustre over his character. 
This principle is of most exten- 
sive application, and explains many 
circumstances in civil society that 
otherwise would appear inexplic- 
able and absurd. ‘The most res- 
pectable individuals are not only 
willing, but most ambitious to be- 
come members of town councils, not 
only without any pecuniary reward, 
but solely on account of the emi- 
nence and dignity it confers onthem 
in the eyes of their fellow-citizens 
and the public. It is not, says Dr. 
M.. too much to much to state, in 
each city, our town councillors, who 
are almost ~all-either lawyers, or 
merchants, or tradesmen, and 
Whose time therefore is most 
valuable, devote a sixth part of 
that time to public business, their 
only reward consisting in the im- 
portance and honour which officially 
attach to them. Now, this reward, 
however fanciful it nay sometimes 
be—this principle which we have 
been ilustrating, is not to be de- 
spised. On the contrary, it ought 
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rather to be cherished as to our- 
selves, and encouraged and ap- 
plauded on the part of others. It 
is implanted in our breast by an 
all-wise Creator, for important pur- 
poses ; and while it is the source of 
great happiness to ourselves, it is 
essential to the public service, and 
forms a most essential element in 
the mechanism of civil society. 

As honour and dignity constitute 
a great part ofthe wages or reward 
of many professions, so discredit or 
disgrace has the contrary cffect. 
This was illustrated by many in- 
stances. The most detestable of 
all trades, that of the common hang- 
man, is, in proportion to the work 
done, better paid than any otlier 
trade whatever. The pay is greater 
to compensate for the disgrace.§ 

II. The wages of labour vary 
with the easiness and cheapness, 
or the difficulty and expense, of 
learning the business: this is 
evident. Ascavenger and a shep- 
herd, for instance, serve no appren- 
ticeship, but receive a certain rate 
of wages from the moment they are 
employed. Their wages, however, 
will be low, inasmuch as they have 
lost no time, and incurred no ex- 
pense, in learning their business. 
Not so with the man who has 
served a long apprenticeship ; lis 
wages must be such as will include 
a sufficient remuneration for tlic 
time he has lost, and the expense 
he has ineurred, in his education. 
The more time or money, or both, 
that it requires to learn the pro- 
fession, the higher must be the 
wages received from it. The educa- 
tion of painters and sculptors, of 
lawyers and physicians, is both 
tedious and expensive; and hence 
their wages or pecuniary recom- 
pense must be, as it is, propor- 
tionally high; else there would he 
a deficiency of hands in these pro- 
fessions (which would soon raise 
wages), or the professions would 
disappear altogether. 

Ill. The wages of labour in dif- 
ferent employments vary with the 
constancy or inconstancy of em- 
ployment. There are many kinds 
of business in which there is ne- 
cessarily great inconstancy: such 
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as that of masons, medical practi- 
tioners, advocates. ‘These persons 
ean never expect, from obvious 
reasons, to be employed regularly 
every day of the year, and they 
neverare so employed; consequent- 
ly their wages must be proportion- 
ally higher. and sutflicient not only 
to pay them when they are employ- 
ed, but to compensate them for the 
time during which they are destined 
toremain idle. This principle 1s 
directly applicable to very many 
srofessions. Every man, in truth, 
that follows a profession which is 
necessaril) attended with precari- 
ous and inconstant employment, 
must be paid as much for the time 
during which he is engaged as for 
the time —often avery anxious time 
—during whieh he is doomed to 
voidle. Suppose, says Dr. Murray, 
that Lama dentist, which is a pro- 
fession that requires mostexpensive 
training. and to excel in which is 
the result of great dexterity and 
skill. You come to me to have a 
tooth extracted, for which I charge 
halt-a-guinea. Without thinking 
on the real prineiple upon which 1 
charge this apparently large sum, 
vou grudge it, and say that it was 
uly most easily won. You 
ight, it 1 could be em- 
ploved in pulling teeth every hour 


ot it day and every day in the 
vear. But suchis necessarily not 
the ease. I tollow a profession, 


employment in which is most in- 
constant and precarious. Ido not, 
on the average, draw perhaps two 
teeth, certainly not more than three 
teeth, a-clay , and the halt-guinea L 
charge trom cach customer Is not 
more than a bare compensation, 
both for the time Lam employed 
and for the time I am idle, not to 


=} ik Of the AUNIety and despond- 
eney that attend such idleness and 
Such inconstancy of employment. 

— The same principle is illustrated 
OV al PELL analysis oft the protes- 
sions of lawyers, physicians, paint- 
Crs, ScU < s, porters, and so forth. 
A vver follows a proiession that 
reqiiives a ost expensive training, 
and to enter which involves great 
lees, as aiso a yearly tax of €10 to 


Suveruulent for practising; eirewm- 
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stanees that necessarily make the 
wazesofalawyerhigh. But these 
wages are high from another cause, 
namely the inconstancy and pre- 
eariousness of the employment. 
You paya lawyer 6s. 8d. for writing 
a letter, and £5 for making your 
will. You grudge the payment, 
and say that the letter might have 
been written for 1s. or for nothing, 
and that the will was dear enough 
at half-a-guinea. But this opinion 
is erroneous. If, like a smith ora 
carpenter, a lawyer was regularly 
employed six or eight hours a-day 
in writing letters and drawing out 
wills, his pay (if the profession 
were free) would not be half, per- 
haps not a fourth, of what it now is. 
But as, on the contrary, he is not 
employed the half, perhaps not the 
fourth, of the day, and runs a risk 
of being idle altogether, his wages 
must necessarily be so high as not 
only to remunerate him for the 
time he is employed, but also for 
the time he is compelled to be idle ; 
as well as to cover the expense of 
his training, and the payment of 
his yearly tax of £10. By keeping 
these views before you, you will 
pay your writer as cheerfully as 
you pay your baker or butcher. 

IV. The wages of labour vary 
according to the small or great 
trust reposed in the workmen. A 
lawyer's clerk, who merely copies 
letters, is comparatively poorly 
paid ; but make him a book-keeper, 
or a copier of wills, and important 
documents on stamp paper, and his 
wages are doubled or trebled, owing 
to the greater trust reposed in him. 
We trust our health to the phy- 
siclan—our fortune to the lawyer; 
and their wages must be high to 
compensate for this trust ; tomake 
them worthy of it; to raise their 
condition and standard of character 
and respectability. 

V. And, lastly, the wages of la- 
bour in different employments, vary 
necording to the probability or im- 
probability of suecess in them. 
The probability of success in dif- 
erent professions, varies immense- 
ly. Put your son an apprentice 
to a shoemaker, and you may be 
sure that he will become a fair, if 











not asuperior tradesman. But put 
him to study painting or the law, 
and it is nearly twenty to one if 
ever he make such proficiency as 
will enable him to live by his busi- 
ness. Now, if twenty fail for one 
that sueceeds, that one ought to 
receive the remuneration not only of 
his own education, but that of the 
unsuccessful twenty. Yet, the 
liberal professions, such as these of 
the law or painting, are generally 
overcrowded, and for the following 
reasons: suecess in them, as so few 
sueceed, is very honourable; and 
every person has confidence both 
in his own talents and good fortune. 
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Every man hopes to succeed. “ The 
overweening conceit,” says Dr. 
Smith, ‘which the greater part of 
men have of their own abilities, is 
an ancient evil, remarked by the 
philosophers and moralists of all 
ages. Their absurd presumption 
in their own good fortune has been 
less taken notice of. It is, how- 
ever, if possible, still more univer- 
sal, and forms the only or chief 
reason why men choose professions, 
as the soldier, the lawyer, the 
painter, in which the chance of 
great success, even of ordinary suc- 
cess, 1s against them.” . 





— 


THE MORNING OF THE MARRIAGE. 


‘¢ Wuy peal the bells so gaily 
O’er the bleak down? ” 
WV onder the folk who daily 


Come into town! 


* * * 


Laughter, and tears, and blushing, 
"Neath the noon light ; 

But through it all love gushing, 
Like waters bright. 

Goblets, that hands are filling 
With the red wine, 

Rais’d while our hearts are thrilling— 
Her heart and mine. 

Pleasant the words now spoken— 
Aye, honest words! 

While here and there a token 
Some guest affords. 

Then if, our thanks to utter, 


Proudly I rise, 


Glances admiring flutter 
Forth from her eyes. 


Blessings of father and mother 


Ere we depart, 


(Legacies far beyond other 
To her young heart) ; 
Lips prest by sister or brother ; 


Soft words apart. 
a - SS * 


* * * 


‘Why ring the bells so gaily 
Through our old town?” 

Ask the good folk who daily 
Come o'er the down. 

** See them ask going yonder, 
Why things are gay ; 

Tell the good folk who wonder, 
Rosalie, bride of to-day !”’ 


R. Epwyn MILugoy. 
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[r is curious to observe how deeply 
and permanently the literature of 
a nation is affected by the existence, 
in its language, of a great work of 
yenius. ‘This is peculiarly the case 
as regards poetry. A Camoens or 
a Dante, whose compositions are 
written in ineffaceable characters 
upon the hearts of their country - 
men, naturally have become the 
models for all the successive poeti- 
eal attempts in the tongues of which 
they are the never-dying ornaments. 
In those lands, again, where no 
bright flowers of the muses have in 
times sprung up, the absence ot 
national models has thrown the 
poets upon Nature, as their grand 
resource. To depict her varied 
operations, her numberless wonders, 
is the direct object of their labours, 
in which they are unfettered by 
time-honoured rules and examples. 
Thus, startling as it may seem, we 
are much inclined to believe that 
the modern poetry of Holland, 
Sweden, and Denmark, owes that 
superiority over the recent peelry 
of Italy and Portugal, which it 1s 
venerally admitted to possess, to the 
absence in the former languages of 
any great poetical work of times 
past. The Swedish and Dutch 
poets have no Dante or Camoens to 
imitate ; 
LUFC. 
Of the fresh and pleasing charae- 
ter ot Swedish poetry in general, 
many examples have been furnished 
in an English dress. Some of the 
translations of Swedish poetry are 
very beautiful as English poems, 
however faithfully they may convey 
the spirit and character of the 
original. The following sonnets, 
trom the Foreign Review, are by 
Karl Nicander, a Swedish poet, 
A young lady sits in the soli- 
tude of her chamber and thinks 
of her lover, captive in a good 
Cause -— 


therefore they copy na- 


x 


e sate bes. de her lamp at Midnight's hour, 
Wheu Nature in Endymion slumber lay, 
* * 


And Zephyr for her fair cheek bore away 
\ fragrant kiss from many a sister-flower, 
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And ivy tendrils, creeping up the tower, 
Stole through the lattice, playfully to seek 
Her silken locks, or woo her lovely cheek, 
While sang the siskin in the myrtle bower. 
Now on her veil a tear’s pure crystal flows, 
Image of thought that trembles in her heart! 
As Enzio’s name she lays with rose-leaves 
bright. 
Like butterflies from bosom of the rose, 
From Lydia’s lips the gentle strains depart, 
Entrusted to the silent breast of night 


O, Honour’s heav’nly martyr, Enzio brave! 
To thee I send a silent winged sigh, 
And free unto the prisoner’s feet I fly, 
And from his heart a boon would fondly crave. 
My tender foot can thorny dangers brave, 
The sword, the stygian shores I dare defy ; 
By love more dear than sunlight from on high, 
I will th’ oppress’d from rude oppression save! 
That thou mayst not my feeble hand despise, 
When strengthened by love’s fearless energies. 
Tl.at thou mayst mildly judge me, is my pray’r, 
To see thee free, and vanish from me far, 
‘To see thy name in Ifonour’s heav’n a star, 
And die of pain and joy—my meed is there! 


The next poet of Sweden whom 
we shall quote, is one who, during 
his short career, excited the highest 
hopes of his country. Stagnelius 
was a dramatist as well as a lyrical 
poet, and of his powers in both ca- 
pacities, has left behind him some 
beautiful memorials. All his works 
were written in eleven years, be- 
tween 1812 and 1823. Our readers 
will admire the “Lament of the 
Birds of Passage,” also from the 
Foreign Review :— 


Behold! the birds fiy 
From Gauthiod’s strand, 

And seek with a sigh 
Some far foreign land, 

The sounds of their woe 
With hollow winds blend ; 

“Where now must we go * 
Onr flight whither tend?” 
Tis thus unto heaven that their wailings ascend 


“The Scandian shore 

We leave in despair, 

Our days glided o’er 
So blissfully there! 

We there built our nest 
Among bright blooming trees: 

There rock’d us to rest 
The balm-bearing breeze :— 

But now to far lands we must traverse the seas 








With rose-crown all bright 
On tresses of gold, 
The Midsummer night 
It was sweet to behold! 
The calm was so deep, 
So lovely the ray, 
We couid not then sleep, 
But were tranced on the spray, 


Till waken’d by beams from the bright carof Day 


The trees gently bent 
O’er the plains in repose; 
With dew-drops besprent 
Was the tremulous rose ! 
The oaks now are bare, 
The rose is no more; 
The Zephyr’s light air 
Is exchang’d for the roar 


Of storms, and the May-fields have mantles of 


hoar. 


Then why do we stay 
In the north where the sun 
More dimly each day 
His brief course will run ? 
And why need we sigh ? 
We leave but a grave— 
To cleave thro’ the sky 
On the wings which God gave; 


Then, Ocean, be welcome the roar of thy wave! 


When earth’s joys are o'er, 
And the days darkly roll, 
When autumn winds roar, 
Weep not, O my soul! 
Fair lands o’er the sea 
For the birds brightly bloom ; 
A land smiles for thee, 
Beyond the dark tomb, 


Where beams never fading its beauties illume. 


Ingelgren, one of Sweden’s most 
popular living poets, is the author 
of the following little piece upon 
the ** Tints of Evening :’— 


The Sun has sunk behind the hill, 
But over earth, and sky, and air, 
Eve’s crimson tints are glowing still, 


And tidings from the morrow bear. 
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Thus hope, when sinks life’s happiness, 
Upon our night of sorrow glows, 
Promising brighter, endless bliss, 
After our pilgrimage of woes. 


The longing heart, whose wishes spring 
To fond foreboding’s unknown land, 
Borrows imagination’s wing," 
Though fettered here in Reason’s ban, 


Presumptuous! whither wouldst thou fly ? 
Earth’s vapours mock thine eye of clay, 
Mark crimson evening’s golden sky, 
And HoPE the morrow’s promised day. 


The Swedes have many good 
fable-writers. Of these produc- 
tions, many of which are new as 
far as regards the ideas, we present 
one specimen from the pen of a 
noble author, Count Gyllenborg : 
‘The Cuckoo and the Bee” ~which, 
like the preceding piece, is from 
the Foreign Quarterly. 


“ My dearest cuckoo,” said a bee, 
“Tis right to celebrate the spring ; 
But evermore the self-same strain to sing, 
Year after year, day after day, 
Is somewhat to abuse one’s liberty. 
And really I must insist 
You wake us with some newer lay, 
If you’d be held a first-rate vocalist.”’ 
* My little friend,” the cuckoo cried, 
*<It well becomes you to endeavour, 
From us to take our well-known song way, 
You, whothe self-same track pursue for ever, 
Pray, what new architecture have you tricd 
Through all the centuries you've spent 
In making wax and gathering honey ? 
Your hexagons, they are not for my money— 
And certainly you might invent 
New shapes, without the detriment 
My voice would suffer from new trills and 
quavers.” 
“A most untenable excuse,” 
The bee retorts; “ buildings are not like songs 
Your law is pleasure, our’s is usc; 
And as utility ne’er wavers, 
Our uniformity’s an excellence ; 
Your’s shows deficiency of sense. 
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When we were boys at school, 
seeming to think of nothing but 
play, idleness, and mischievous 
tricks. even then there were few 
things I used to regard with more 
interest thanthe ‘“boarding-school 
of our county town. ‘The interest 
was secret indeed, founded upon 
the vague feelings and romantic 
wishes which begin to grow in our 
teens; but often, when alone, | 
have stopped to look towards the 
windows of that quiet white house 
among the trees, shining at night 
perhaps down the lane where the 
day-scholars, with their music- 
books in their hands, were accus- 
tomed to part as they went home. 
It was the boarders, however, that 
chietly attracted my imagination ; 
they were so graceful, demure, and 
unapproachable, walking two and 
two on their country promenades, 
parasol in hand; one of the solemn 
ladies before with the youngest 
little girl, the governess, with the 
eldest, bringing up the rear, or 
‘tee versa. That fine sanctuary of 
a house had all the effect of a 
nunnery to us,—its inhabitants had 
the mysterious nun-like air; the 
three mistresses were as lady- 
abbesses, and the very servants lay- 
sisters. As to comparing the es- 
tablishment with our own rough, 
coreless herd of a grammar-scliool, 
from which we went home to 
dinner, where we enjoyed the real 
world in play,and had our respec- 
tive sharesof its good, hard, matter- 
of-fact leather at the finger-ends 
—whv, that would have been pro- 
tane indeed. School was a dillerent 
matter with those sweet, gentle. 
amiable girls, who left their families 
in ord: r to form a more peaceful 
model society, all softness and 
etiquette. French, drawing. musie. 
dancing. k 


g, Knitting, and tambouring 
were the . 


the Ines Of quite another 
existence than thatof Latin.Greek, 
arithmetic, geometry, and geogra- 
phy. They were not preparing for 
the work-day world, but probably, 
We feit, tor some still remoter re- 
treat. where all would be happy 
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and beautiful. Our own sister went 
daily to the boarding-school, but 
nothing seemed to transpire of its 
secret goings-on. She and her com- 
panions lived in harmony, it ap- 
peared; they talked and walked 
with each other; they exchanged 
tokens ; they expressed open fond- 
ness in actions, and sentimental 
attachment in little notes; they 
were glad to get together again: 
whereas we and our schoolfellows 
felt generally mutual dislike, which 
we made no attempt to conceal ; 
we fought every day. played to- 
gether chiefly for convenience, and 
hated thehour for school; if we were 
gregarious, we were far from social. 

[ have learnt since to modify 
this faney-picture of young lady 
education, especially the cenobite 
part of it, and to think that board- 
ing-schools have their disadvan- 
tages; but often since then I have 
paused by the end of the same 
creen lane, when even our own 
bickering school-boy days had be- 
come affecting, and thought of the 
morning meetings there before 
voing into the lessons—no noise, no 
riot, no quarrels, nothing but girlish 
leaguesintrigues,and gossip, all with 
a pretty sort of musical grace about 
them. In sight of the quiet white 
house, still there amongst the trees, 
apart from the town, it was touch- 
ing to imagine the breaking-up, the 
dropping off one by one into actual 
lite, the deep influence of early 
companionship which must have ex- 
tendedfrom there into future years, 
giving the wider sentiment from 
them all to fashionable debuts, to 
marriage, housekeeping, or spinster- 
sip. It was now no longer a 
boarding-school at all, but had 
actually been bought by the fat, 
red-faced grazier, whose cattle fed 
in the meadows round; to fancy 
him putting up his top-boots on 
chairs where the fair community 
had sat so subdued and delicately ; 
snoring in the chambers where the 
sisterhood once slept, his wife and 
her wenches scrubbing out their 
pretty names from the garden-wall, 











the garden in the evening a scene 
of pipes and porter! The very 
smoke out of the chimneys looked 
yulgar and bold! It was like some 
rapacious baron in a nunnery, when 
king Henry reformed the Church! 

After all, too, our boarding- 
school was a specimen peculiarly 
favourable. It was on an old- 
fashioned seale ; the young ladies 
always seemed to have come out of 
some family where there had been 
a superabundance of girlish plea- 
santness; when one disappeared, 
the same face came again in a 
younger sister’s, as if a good report 
went home in epistles. There was 
always one there with whom my 
school-boy heart fell in love, at a 
vast distance, indeed. The three 
sister-mistresses were middle-aged 
and amiable-looking, with a differ- 
ence, not cross-featured and old: 
the eldest prim, certainly, formal 
and correct; the second dignified, 
taciturn, and watchful, with a slight 
shade of the severe ; the third mild, 
gently quiet, with an expression 
made to temper authority and give 
little secret indulgences to young 
people. Anything repel!ing in the 
distance about them vanished on 
nearer contact. Miss St. Clair was 
found as talkative and full of spirits 
asif she had been a boarder herself ; 
the taciturn and watchful Miss 
Barbara sat and smiled now and 
then, without seeing what went on 
behind her back; the benevolent- 
looking Miss Jessy was still more 
kind and gentle than she seemed. 
Altogether they were the best, 
kindest, simplest, and most good- 
hearted creatures in the town; it 
was no wonder we considered their 
household a sort of Utopian dwell- 
ing,and a model of modelling-places 
for their charge. It was wonder- 
ful how soon they turned a wild, 
romping hoyden of a girl into a 
well-bred, modest young lady ; our 
own sister, who, in the depths of 
our former country-life had had no 
other companions than ourselves, 
and had played boys’ sports as 
much as girlish ones, became in half 
a year’s time as it were the being 
of quite another sphere than ours. 
Ve should no more have thought 
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of expecting her to play at “hide 
and seek,” “tig,” or ‘ blind-man’s 
buff” with us than she would now 
have deigned to quarrel and bandy 
names, or even to ‘tell mamma.” 
We were of course “ disagreeable, 
vnigar, awkward boys,” as was im- 
plied in her look, but we respected 
in herthewhole body of the “ board- 
ing-school.” There were no com- 
plaints of starving there, no show- 
parties and musical exhibitions, no 
novel reading, no set of masters 
with their portfolios; only two men, 
that we knew of, ever entered the 
door, and they were the clergymen 
now and then on a visitation, anda 
little ugly French teacher, who al- 
ways came from it so smirking and 
conceited that we regarded him in 
the light of a vile Jesuit eonfessor, 
who coulda tale unfold, but wanted 
to keep all his privileges to himself. 

One evening, I recollect, we were 
asked to tea at the house and to 
get gooseberries in the garden, at 
the period when we began to brush 
our hair and look in the glass a 
little, which we did, at least I, on 
that grand oceasion, with nervous 
fear and trembling. We scarcely 
dared ring the bell, and almost 
expected to have our eyes blind- 
folded before going along the pas- 
We sat in the drawing- 
room alone with two of the good 
ladies, answering in monosy!llables 
to the voluble conversation of 
Miss St. Clair, who was remarkably 
amusing and cheerful, and was 
happily characterised by never at- 
tending to what any one else said, 
or leaving an interval to be filled 
up. As we gathered presence of 
mind, we kept trying to look as 
simple and modest as possible,— 
the kind, unsuspicious creatures, 
they little thought what a couple 
of sad imps and_ mischievous 
wretches they had introduced to 
their sanctuary; but we always 
appeared so sedate at church, and 
our sister Jane was such a favourite! 
In the dining-room, when we were 
taken there, the long table and its 
number of cups producedasalutary 
impression of awe on our minds, so 
that there was no danger of our 
feeling too lively; but when the 
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ristle of dresses and tripping of 
foot was heard on the stairease, 
and ten voung ladies, headed by 
the tall ‘governess, entered curt- 
seving successively, walked erect 
ty their chairs, and sat down with 
the most careful etiquette, both 
of us were absolutely overwhelmed. 
They all stood up again for Miss 
St. Clair to say grace, then tea 
proceeded in solemn silence, which 
it Was ag ising to have to break ; 
when asked if our tea was to our 
taste. each of us blushed to the 
ears —for every young lady was 
surveying us from under her eyelids 
as she sipped her eup inaudibly, 
and ent her bread into little pieces, 
to avoid the ungraciousness of hifes. 
One asked for a little more water, 
another for some sugar, another 
said * yes, please,” to the question 
of more bread and butter, all in 
the same small falsetto voice, which 
was apparently proper to school, 
since we now heard it proceeding 
from our sister Jane; but none 
ventured to take more than one 
eup, and | distinguished a slight 
titter when one of us made a re- 
quest forathird. The perspiration 
stood on my forehead at observing 
two girls opposite narrowly watch- 
ing my motions, all of them having 
finished; when I wriggled in my 
chair, and almost overset my tea, 
they stuffed their handkerchiefs 
int» their mouths. ‘* Now, young 
ladies,” said Miss Barbara at last. 
All rose, marched off, turned round 
to curtsey at the door, and glided 
out: a general giggle seemed to 
run up the = stairease, however. 
Atter tea we were conducted into 
the garden to get go seberries. The 
eldest and the youngest Miss St. 
Clur showed us the best bushes, 
and were altogether so full of kind- 
ness that we would not havetouched 
anything else for the world. We 
were left to Ourselves in a little 
While and heartily enjoyed the said 
COMMANY, 
trasted | 
Tent : 


particularly when con- 
1 with our late embarrass. 
Ae were all gratitude to our 
Syyr?« } . ’ r ; > . 

hospitable entertainers, but indig- 
nant towards the boarders, who 
had been evidently laughing at us, 
our own sister J; 

. sister vane amongst the 
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rest—for she did not deign us a 
look of acknowledgment or en- 
couragement, and seemed rather 
ashamed of her connections. Sad 
havoe therefore did we commit 
amongst the gooseberries, not only 
in justice to our hostesses, but in 
revenge upon the satirical damsels ; 
we didour best not toleavethem one 
ripe. When we could eat no more, 
we pocketed as much as we could 
pull—and school-boys’ pockets are 
wonderfully capacious. Our pri- 
vate conversation, too, was as free 
a3 it had been restrained before,— 
a rich treat, doubtless, it would 
have been to the ears of ouy fair 
eritics. Behind the house, was a 
series of offices, one of them a 
structure unmistakeably devoted 
to the use of poultry, with a ladder 
leading up into the opening; and 
as we strolled near it, still occupied 
in eating and pocketing our fill of 
fruit, we distinctly heard the sound 
of tittering and giggling proceed 
from above. I looked at my bro- 
ther, and he at me. “Joe,” said 
[, “let’s move that ladder out of 
the way.” Joe winked with in- 
telligence; we removed it, and 
walked quietly away to another 
part of the garden. In about an 
hour we had pretty well satisfied 
ourselves, and were thinking whe- 
ther we might not venture upona 
few cherries ; the summer evening 
began to get dusk too; when Miss 
Barbara came out of the house and 
asked—* John, my dear, have you 
seenanything of the young ladies?” 
‘“No,ma’am!” replied I,innocently ; 
and “ No,ma’am!” said Joe, with 
the stoutest air of honest veracity. 
Miss Barbara looked for them at 
the back and in the front, but they 
were not there, any more than up 
in their rooms. Joe and I took 
several more turns round the gar- 
den, whistling as we passed under 
the poultry-loft. At length, a head 
with ringlets was put cautiously 
forth, and said in a low voice, but 
somewhat angrily, ‘ Let us out, 
you rude boys!” to which we re- 
turned net the slightest notice. 
“Oh, Mr. John! Mr. Joseph !’’en- 
treated two voices next time, ‘“‘do 
let usdown! Miss Barbara will be 








T glanced up, and saw 
one of the mischievous-looking 
cirls who had annoyed me with 
laughing at my manners. At first, 
[ felt resolved not to lose the op- 
portunity of turning the tables 
upon them, and Joe, who always 
followed my leadership, was also 
inexorable, with his hands in his 
pockets. But the young lady 
looked now so pretty, pitiful, and 
beseeching, that I yielded, and set 
the ladder for them again. <As 
soon as they had got hold of it— 
“Go away, you rude ereatures !” 
exclaimed the girls, in a body; 
“we shan’t get down till you go 
away!” Qur sister Jane looked 
out, andthreatened to “tell mamma 
of our wicked conduct.” ‘ Oh, 
very well!” muttered I, and has- 
tened round to where Miss Barbaro 
St. Clair was still seeking for her 
young ladies, hike a hen after her 
lost chickens, which I thought an 
appropriate image. “Oh, Miss 
Barbara!” said I, “ here are the 
voung ladies coming out of the 
lien-house !” Miss Barbara almost 
shrieked “The hen-house! The 
young ladies in the hen-house!” 
there they were, too, all following 
one another down the ladder, and 
running ff. ‘* Young ladies!” 
ejaculated Miss Barbara, in a so- 
lemn tone, throwing up her hands, 
then catching hold of the last little 
girl, * what have you been doing 
Have you been taking the eggs—eh, 
Hannah?—speak, girl!” ‘*No—o, 
Miss Barbara!” whined the little 
girl, “IT don’t likeeggs!” “What 
did you go for, then?” said Miss 
Barbara. “We just—went—to 
look, ma’am,” faltered Hannah. 
Go to bed, all of you!” continued 
Miss Barbara, sternly, ‘ immediate- 
ly! We shall inquire inte—it in 
the morning. Such behaviour, too, 
young ladies, for these young 
gentlemen to witness! I hope, 
my dear boys,” said she, turning 
kindly to us, ‘you will not be in- 
jured by this bad example! Mis- 
chief and disobedience are always 
very lamentable.” ‘ Yes, ma’am.” 


99 
so angry. 


said both Joe and I, looking much 

horrified, and as if resolved to 

take care. 
4 


But as we went home, 
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we absolutely rolled on the grass 
in delirious amusement at the 
scene in the garden, and the * soft- 
ness” of Miss Barbara; while we 
cloried in having come off with 
flying colours, though we regarded 
boarding-school girls from that day 
as not quite so immaculate, and 
only inferior to boys from the want 
of * sharpness.” 

It was a good many years after 
this, and many things happening 
had made them a perfect “ f, I was 
sitting with our sister Jane, now 
married, and her boarding-school 
friend, one of those very young 
ladies. We called up the adventure 
of the ‘‘hen-house,” and laughed 
overit. It brought on other stories, 
so that I had an opportunity of 
being led into a great deal of the 
private economy of old ** Elm House 
Seminary,” as our favourite board- 
ing-school was called in those days. 
“Oh, such good creatures they 
were!” said Miss Gray, over and 
over again; yet all the time she 
could not refrain from mimicking, 
in her lively, good-humoured way, 
the manners, peculiarities, speech, 
and ways in general of the two elder 
Misses St. Clair; while Miss Jessy 
again, who was no longer alive, 
with her gentle sweetness and halt- 
melancholy expression, remained 
a sacred subject, or was mentioned 
only in love. ‘Do youremember, 
Jane,” said Margaret Gray, * how 
Miss St. Clair played with us once 
or twice at ‘blindman’s buff’ when 
Miss Barbara was out? Shie was 
always caught, and I don’t know 
whether you were there when we 
left her one time alone in the dining- 
room, slipping about, with the 
handkerchief tight over her eyes, 
and thinking we kept close to the 
wall, till all of a sudden Miss Bar- 
bara came in from the town, and 
was standing in utter amazement, 
when she was caught by Miss St. 
Clair! Such a burst of laughter 
there was from us in thie passage, in 
spite of our pocket-handkerchiets! 
Then Miss St. Clair’s dancing! 
She absolutely bounced like a 
grenadier. And Miss Barbaras 
singing! in such a little mimkin 
voice, though she spoke so grufflly ; 
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while MissJessy sat quietly smiling 
in her arm-chair. How afraid 
Miss St. Clairwasof Miss Barbara's 
finding out any of our tricks, too! 
One evening, I recollect, we were 
all in the school-room, and amused 
ourselves with jumping one after 
another from the table upon Miss 
Barbara’s blue chair. Miss St. 
Clair came in, and asked what we 
had} been doing to make such a 
curious noise? *We were—jumping 
—ma’am. said little Eliza Braid- 
wood, at last, in the small peeping 
tone we all spoke with to the ladies. 
VL iss St. Clair looked. and saw the 
arm of the char broken, but she 
pretended not to notice it. ‘There!’ 
said she, smoothing the table-cloth, 
‘but you musi not jump any more, 
voung ladies! IT cannot allow it! 
However, for this time I shall not 
tell Miss Barbara.’ The poor good 
woman was more afraid of Muss 
Barbara knowing than we were; 
and next time Miss Barbara sat 
down in her blue ehair. the arm 
cracked, and she fell down, but 
thought it had been-her own 
weight.” 

‘Then, oh. Magey. dear, the 
‘poetry hour. do you remember 
it? said Jane. laughing; “show we 
used to draw! out Miss Barbara’s 
lime passnges in- that perpetual 
S4 hool Whine. 





The—little birds 
tL heir—morn—ineg 


With—tlutter—ine—throats 


n—them raise—’ 
: 
lie girls. 


fluttering throats! 


vegan one of | 


Phe littl birds i 


tnierrupted Miss Barbara, rising 
to a sublime pitch, and waving her 
book indignantly,— do, voung la- 
lies ! Go on you, Miss Braidwood.” 


Na- ture swells iIn—] v¥—}} 
the Crea—tor’s pt se.’ 


v—nhotes 


Whined out little Braidwood, inthe 
very same key. 
\ll Nature swells ng notes 


a4 the Cr iLor s pra o , Girl.” 
Miss Barbara would hurry. out. 


with yg) Eee ; 

th grand swelling emphasis, that 
sounded as if \ ature and the little 
irds did exaetly the 
‘ of " ae ] s * + . P 

vhat we did: } it Was of no use. 


hone of us could ever. or would rise 
above that flat note. or ] 
at MUL, Or KRECCD OUT 


syllable | 
oo MES Logether, It couldn't he 
vecause We were afraid. but w 


@ 
were such a sad set 


of little hypo- 


opposite of 


erites, Maggy.” “Thank you, 
Mrs. Thornley Brown!” said Miss 
Gray, risiagandcurtseying; ‘‘many 
thanks, in the name of poor old 
Psa 
‘Elm House Seminary! Pray 
speak for yourself, however, Jane, 
my dear! For that, now, I shall 
tell your brother a little anecdote 
of you at Elm House. Poor ugly 
little Monsieur Ricquotet, the 
Frenchmaster. hada very funny hat, 
and as it was the only man’s thing 
of any kind, we took particular 
pleasure in trying it on one after 
another, as it stood on the lobby 
table. One day Miss Jane had it 
on her head, where it reached down 
to her chin, when Monsieur was 
heard coming, so she snatched it 
off and ran upstairs. Next day 
Monsieur Ricquotet came in more 
pompous than ever, and during the 
French lesson we thought there 
was something, from lis important 
solemn look. and his extravagant 
politeness. At last, when we were 
done, and everybody in the school- 
room before dinner-time, the little 
Frenchman took a good-sized paper 
parcel from his pocket, stepped up 
to Miss Jane, and presented it with 
the utmost formality. ‘Mees ——,’ 
said he, bowing—but he was very 
angry all the while—‘ haif de 
honour to return to you some of 
your propairt® which I haif find 
inmy chapeau!’ Everybody stared, 
and poor Jane, without knowing 
what it could be, unrolled one en- 
velope after another till she came 
to a tortoise-shell side-comb, bro- 
ken in two halves. It had stuck 
in Monsieur’s hat, and he certainly 
hit upon the right owner, having 
probably observed its companion 
that afternoon. What a sensation 
there was!—we tittering, the gover- 
ness horrified, Miss Barbara in- 
dignant, and poor Jane sinking 
with confusion! But Monsieur 
Ricquotet did not need to hang up 
his hat afterwards, you may be 
sure!” * But had you never any 
more romantic incidents than 
these?” said [. **I am sure there 
must have been a‘ vast amount of 
sentimentality, for instance, con- 
centrated at Elm House!” “Oh, 
yes! said Miss Gray, laughing ; 





“but that is not for every one to 
know!” ‘There was a handsome 
econfectioner—eh, Jane ?—where 
we all used to buy tarts, and at 


home we quarrelled about which of 


us he was in love with: but the 
wretched man, to our great indigna- 
tion, went and married a dress- 
maker, so we withdrew our patron- 
ace. We had sometimes romantic 
adventures, onasmallseale, though, 
chiefly when out on our walks. I 
shall never forget one Saturday, 
when it was Miss St. Clair’s turn 
io go with us! She was very fond 
of telling the names of the Inills in 
the distance, which she invariably 
mistook. That day we wanted to go 
2 particular way, and to humour 
Miss St. Clair I stuck fast by her 
side, asking which was Ben so-and- 
so, and which another thing. We 
were near the edge of the Park, 
where it ran down into a wood of 
bushes and crags, which we were 
very anxious to explore. Little 
liza Braidwood, who was generally 
deputed, on account of her little- 
ness, to make requests, came back 
and said, ‘Please, Miss St. Clair, 
ma'am, may we go down into the 
wood?’ §The wood, child!’ said 
Miss St. Clair, who had the most 
fearful idea of woods and wilds, 
‘don’t think of such a thing! Be- 
sides, what would Barbara say ? 
Is it not very dangerous ¥’ added 
she, peeping cautiously over, but 
beginning to relent when she saw 
our earnest wishes. ‘ No, ma’am,’ 
sud little Eliza, in her small, pa- 
thetic sort of key, not forgetting the 
whine, ‘it’s very easy!’ ‘Well,’ 
‘aid Miss St. Clair at length—I 
‘tppose she was half ashamed of 
veng so timorous as not to look 
iurther,—‘ if you’re sure of that. 
you may go a little way, and | 
shall walk down by the road. Now 
‘ake care, young ladies! young 
‘adies!’ Next moment we were 
all running down amongst the 
bushes, while Miss St. Clair went 
slowly round to the foot of the 
wood. We were in the wildest spi- 
nits, and scrambled through hazels 
and brambles into the thickest part 
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of the slope ; it was verysteep, how- 
ever, and after gathering nuts and 
blackberries for a quarter of an 
hour we all slid down a bank, which 
there was no getting up again, to 
the top of an immense stone, with 
a perfect precipice under it. My 
frock was torn, and so was Jane’s : 
little Eliza’s bonnet was on thie 
twig of a bramble out of our reach, 
while various other mishaps had 
befallen the rest. We glanced 
down and saw Miss St. Clair slowly 
walking at the bottom, till she began 
to look up and eall to us. ‘Come 
down, young ladies!’ we heard 
her crying out; and ‘ We can’t!’ 
sereamed we. Suddenly a man, 
with two dogs, in a velveteen coat, 
2 gun, and a long pole in his hand, 
appeared coming along through 
the bushes near the foot. Hearing 
our voices, and observing our pre- 
dicament, he was hastening up the 
wood, whenwe heard Miss St. Clair, 
in utter agony and alarm, shriek 
out, ‘Oh! don’t shoot them!’ The 
man, however, soon got beside us ; 
he helped us round the stone, lifted 
us in succession over the dangerous 
place, rescued Eliza’s bonnet, and 
as soon as he saw us safe, pursued 
his way. Jane and some of the 
others would have it he was a gen- 
tleman in a sporting dress, and he 
was certainly young and good- 
looking. Miss St. Clair was too 
clad to scold us, but she was very 
sorry not to have an opportunity 
of eiving the man a shilling, which 
we were as much rejoiced she had 
not. On getting home she made 
us all change our frocks immediate- 
ly, and helped us herseif to mend 
the tears, that Miss Barbara might 
not know anything of the matter! 
With all their humours, their par- 
ticular starched ways, and their 
erossness sometimes, they were 
cood creatures, both of them, Jane 
~_weren'tthey? And Miss Jessy 
—-she was a perfect jewel—if ever 


there was one. The orgs i of 
that simple, old-fashioned place, 


always makes me think we used to 
be happy in the bygone days at 
Elm House! G. C. 
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THE VOCATIONS 


se oO Atlo ns of the human fa- 
1) ram ay 1 ttocountle ss brane ‘hes. 
= bn with all its infinite 
sub-divisions, with law and justice, 
in all thei separate sections ; 
science, with its million ehannels ; 
industry, equally prolific ; medi- 
cine. art. education, and literature, 
all spread intoa : thousand branches 
tmntil the whole is partitioned into 
an endless multiplication and in- 
finite variety. Numerous, beyond 
caleulation, therefore, are the em- 
»loviments which offer themselves 
tothe intellect and the ingenious 
udusiry of man, yet how few ot 
these occupations belong to, or cau 
be shared by, woman. How few 
are not —— as derogatory 
her, or beyond her sphere, or 
unsuited ni we ‘reapacityand nature! 
We speak now of women in thie 
middle grade ot lite. ‘To the hand- 
maidens of humble, but honourable 
- lustry, awider field is open ; they 
share the most wearisome, the 
lost’ laborious toil; but, on a 
higher level, few indeed are the 
occupations Which, as soctety is at 
present constituted, do not appear 
to lower a woman in the socia! 


Nothing is more common. than 
to direct the shafts of Censure or 
stire against the follies and econ- 
ventional prejudices of society, and 
1) thing Is so Tare as a step to- 
wards reformation. We ridicule 
silly tritles, but cling to them ; we 
3. udiate notions which we prac- 

reall iy encourage; in a word, we 
prea i doctrines which we never 
ntend to push beyond mere theory 
L empty speculation. The con- 
ition of women in England has 


formed a much disputed point of 


CLisCUSs1ON, but remains, hneverthe- 
depressed tar below its natural 
L Just ¢ levy ition. 


’ ) r] , 
_ Let us glance at their position in 
7 . ale | l, ere 
Lae Widal sphet ( ot lite, whom 


. has not placed in indepen. 
dence. Supposing them to remain 
unmarried, and to be called upon 
to support ¢ themsel 


to st tuseives, what fields 
lie open to them? Into what path 


GO 
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of oceupationcan they enter without 
descending from their level, having 
the door ot society shut against 
them. or, which is equally” bad, 
remaining in an equivocal position, 
hanging between one class and 
another ? | 

From the offices of government 
and administration, from the courts 
of law and justice, and from the 
prac ‘tice of medicine, women are, 
it is needless to say, utterly ex- 
cluded, and although some few 
women there are who leave the 
domestic hearth to preach from 
the pulpit, and perorate from the 
platiorm, or seek the degrees 
of the medical profession, they 
form no class, and are regarded 
as wanderers from their proper 
sphere. The influence of women 
on the mind of the country is still 
vreat, even in matters of govern- 
ment and justice. They eXercise 
an unseen power, and with invisible 
reins guide the o} AION of men. 
in medicine, too, the domestic 
circle calls for her exertions ; and 
in religion her feelings and ideas 
disseminate themselves widely and 
powerfully through society; yet 
none of these is her ry ecognised Oc- 
cupation. Her’s is only a moral 
influence, and to none ot them can 
she retreat when forced to seek the 

means of seif-sup port. 

Science is — by many 
women, and some few derive from 
it their independence; but only 
through the medium of literature. 
tven then they appear, by com- 
mon consent, to be regarded as 
having put onan attribute of man. 
What is more formidable in society 
than your des ‘ply seientifie woman? 
The Gor ran s head Was not more 
appalling. The intimation of her 
presence in a room draws all eyes 
upon her; all make way before a 

Vomen regard her with wonder, 
and men with fear. She seems to 
have lost the feminine character. 
We do not de preciate a knowledge 
ofscience. A woman that possesses 
this need not, Ii. wever, be a sclen- 
tific woman. But, from the time 


= ey OS 


she appears in the - recognised 
character. she 1s scientiie past re- 
eall, and is thenceiorth classed in 
a distinct species of her sex. Few, 
however, by predilection or chance 
are led into this study. 

In education she finds a suitable 
and useful medium through which 
her energies may oi ‘come servicable 
to society and profitable to herselt. 
The instruction of the young falls 
ro her share, and many thousand 
women reap rewards irom this wide 
field. The schoolimistress, the pri- 
yaie pree eptress, and tea chers 1h 
large seminaries, form a recognised 
class. But examine their true posi- 
tion. Do they possess the level 
which. from their birth and ac- 
quirements, and general qualities, 
belongs to them? The school- 
mnistress’s position is, at the best. 
‘guivocal. The private teacher 1s 
cone treated in society, but 
no more; and she, whose occupa- 
tion it is totake an inferior place 
at a school, is scarcely ever met in 
what is ealled ‘the genteel walk of 
life.” But, is this right? The 
same woman, who is thus outlawed, 
as it were, had she married in her 
own sphere, might have continued 

‘lady,’ and the world would have 
smiled upon her. But the simple 


tact of being compelled to resort to 


the employment of her own ener- 
vies for support withdraws her 
from this position, and she hence- 
jorth hangs between two grades, 
entering into each, but never dis- 


iinctly recognised by either. 


The private teacher is, in many 
instances, a ‘lady,’ born amid 
polished society, belonging to an 

‘emmently genteel family,’ ” edu- 
cated well, possessing varied and 
rich aequirements. accustomed to 
the elecancies of life, and nursed in 
wil the refined ideas and tastes be- 
jonging to her station. Her iather 
is not rich, but derives competence 
through his protession, whatever it 
may be. She is oue of many 


daughters, and finds herself single 


at a time when the aecidents of for- 
iune render it imperative that she 
should embrace some means of sup- 
port for which her abilities and ac- 
quirements may fit her. 
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What has she todo? The eom- 
mon resource is private tttition. 
She engages herself either to edu- 

cate children j ina family, or * vive 
lessons ” in the languages, “afford 
instruction” in the arts, or “ im- 
part the accomplishments” which 
ladies study. 

In a private family her position 
is often the most unenviable. She 
is below the head of the house. and 
above the servants. Oftentimes 
superior in every respect to those 
wliose patronage supports her, she 
is frequently subjected to insult- 
ing slights from the family, and 
consequent impertinence from thie 
menials. Her position is below 
the drawing-room, and above the 
kitehen—in a kind of cold and 
comfortless middle sphere. She 
is sometimes admitted into 
"mixed party.” but never into a 
* select circle,” and her treatmen 
is always marked with patronising 
condescension. ‘Those. who em- 
ploy her act towards her with cold 
and oiten equivocal civility; her 
pupils—ready in the education o! 
pride : and supercilious haughtiness 
—endeavour to make her feel her 
position, and the servants show her 
unwilling and incomplete respect 
Aceustomed to independent action 
nursed in ideas of dignity and self- 
respect, the fetters of dependence 
gall her, and the treatment she ex- 
periences from society serves in 
no way to allay the irritation. 

Such, in all instances, is not the 
ease; but, if it be, the teacher lias 
no help for it. ‘The personal quali- 
ties of particular individuals some- 
times—we would fain hope often— 
render the teacher's position les: 
painful ; but the other picture, un- 
fortunately, too truly, in many in- 
stances, represents the condition o1 
a woman who earns support by the 
tuition of children in a private 
tumily. 

Thousands who, in early youth, 
have been led to hope for beti 
things, earn a precarious and pain- 
ful support by irregular teaching 
in different houses ; and they taste 
in its fulness, the bitterness of the 
position, which has driven the: 
from a home of comfort and inde- 
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vendence to struggle with the tur- 
hulent waves of the world. 

There is another, which is con- 
sidered a superior class of teachers, 
who rent handsome apartments 1n 
somewhat fashionable quarters, 
where they give instruction in 
music. drawing, and other accom- 
vlishments. ‘heir rates of remu- 
neration are often high, and they 
also pay visits for the purpose ot 
teaching in the houses of the rich. 
‘The earriage is frequently sent for 
them. They are treated with cour- 
tesy, and not untrequently realise 
an income which enables them to 
live in elegance and comfort. 

But they are known only in 
ciety * as teachers, whether of 
nainting, drawing, music, or sing- 
ing. ‘Their ** conneetions ” only re- 
coznise them in their professional 
capacity; they are seldom intro- 
duced im the houses where they at- 
nd, and, if they are, seem rather 
to be treated after a condescending 
tushion than admitted as a guest. 
One or two professionals give a 
tone to a musical party. 

“Who is that lady?" ‘Oh, 
nly a person who teaches thie 
pianoforte, is the frequently- 
heard tragment of a conversation 
between host and guest. “She 
plays very finely, and L thought 
vou mught like to hear her, so 
asked her.” 

To be employed in the task of 
education, therefore, of whatever 
Kind it may be, is spoken of as 


, ,* ] ) , J 
ionourable, but secretly regarded 


ee SO- 


as derocat ry, below the level of 


lis Is socannot be denied : 
that it sh uld be so is a lamentable 
thing. Che results are in the 

t degree unfortunate. ‘Lo 
Wo nan rerselt It 1s paintul and 
butuLblating. To society it is Mls- 
tor, to escape sucha fate, 
Wwomkiny Women “marry for a 


* torasettlement.” without 


Hemg influenced by those feelings 
Wien atone should result in mar- 
riage. Doubtless, if the truth eould 

» know many sorrows, many 
pr \ > Calal Littles, much misery, 

L ¢ much that is wrong and 
reprenensiole spring trom this 
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source, as may be easily conceived 
by those who retlect upon it. To 
marry when opportunity occurs, or 
to tly to the teacher's office, are 
often the only alternatives; and 
when the teacher's oflice 1S ren- 
dered so irksome and painful, is it 
not easy to understand how many 
women prefer the risk ef an ill- 
assorted union, with the certainty 
of a home and independence, to the 
chances of being buffeted about by 
fortune, compelled to seek strange 
roofs for shelter, to be looked upon 
with an insulting eye, and treated 
altogether as a dependant ? 

The reason that so many are 
compelled to trust to education as 
the means of self dependence is 
that few, or comparatively few, 
have passed through the ordeal 
of study and application which 
would enable them to soar to a 
higher level. Art offers a plea- 
sant and a remunerative | field. 
Landscape and portrait-painting 
may be practised agreeably and 
profitably. Society ;has not con- 
ventional prejudice against. <A 
woman may be an artist, and a 
‘lady’? may employ the pencil to 
support herself, and yet continue 
‘to move in genteel society.” But 
how few ean turn to this resource 
How few who have not educated 
themselves with the express idea 
of becoming ariisis can perform 
anything worthy of notice! It is 
not of those who have done so that 
Wwe now speak, but of those who 
find themselves suddenly compelled 
to embark upon the waves of life, 
to steer themselves, and to trust 
to their own skill and perseverance 
tor safety and support. How many 
lust submit themselves to the nu- 
merous, but frail and humble eraft 
of edueation! 

The composition of music 1s 
another branch of education which 
requires a fine knowledge of the 
science before it can be profitably 
exercised. The woman who is ac- 
complished in the art. for all pur- 
poses of private life, and who finds 
herself cast adrift upon the world, 
cannot, unless she has made it her 
peculiar study, turn to the COoll- 
position of music, which requires 


















vears of application, and also no 
little natural talent. It is the 
literature of sweet sounds, and, 


when understood by a woman of 


superior, mind, forms a_ highly 
elegant, and, in every way, desira- 
hle occupation, to which she may 
devote herself should necessity 
demand. Butshe must fashion the 
stati for herself ere she can lean 
upon it for support; and few indeed 
there are who, well-acquainted as 
they may be with the ordinary 
mysteries of music, have penetrated 
SO profoundly into it as to be able 
to excel in a species of composition 
us h, with high intellect, requires 
zlsoeconstant andunremitting study. 

Literature is another source 
whence a woman, relying on her- 
self, may draw the means of inde- 
pendence. And, among all others, 
it 1s, In Our Opinion, one of the 
most honourable and the best. But, 
like the composition of music, it 
requires intellect, knowledge, and 
ability. The writer, too, runs a 
risk to which the musical composer 
is not lable. If she study pro- 
loundly, write on serious subjects, 
and at all elevate herself above 
heht and fanciful literature, she is 
in danger of being ealled ‘a blue,’ 
wetter which, like the woman of 
science, she is terrible to her own 
sex, and formidable to men. 

But no woman need become ‘a 
blue,” which meansafemale pedant. 
The fault lies greatly with the pub- 
le, who ay yply w rong terms of ecom- 
eddie to the productions of 
her pen. It is said that this his- 
tory is written “with masculine 
vigour,” and that story with the 
power of a man’s pen. This is 
absurd, Nothing is more energetic 
and more; vigorous- than a woman. 
To apply ‘the e pithets to her is not 
an imputation at her delicacy of 


expression, or her feminine gentle- 


hess, or the general soft tone of 
7 

ner nature. The Madonna, the 
Inost gentle of women, was full of 


determination and strength of 
mind; and so, every woman, genile 
us she may be, ma LV possess a mind 
not inferior in vigour to the most 
iInaseuline * blue.” 
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History, biography, travel, educa- 
tion, fiction, with poetry and essay- 
writing, are all adapted to the 
woman’s pen. Histories and bio- 
graphies of sterling worth have 
been written by her ; her novels 
are among the pleasantest and most 
popular; her poetry is often of 
surpassing sweetness, and her es- 
says are frequently of unexampled 

value and interest. 

In hterature, therefore, a woman 
finds a resouree which will not 
draw her down from her position, 
which will rather elevate her—g 
her wings to rise above the general 
level of her sex. She may fear- 
lessly attach herself to it without 
running the risk of being regarded 
as stepping out of her sphe re, losing 
her attributes of feminine tender- 
ness and delicacy, or stooping to a 
lower grade of society. To do 
this, however, comparatively fev 
women are fitted by previous study, 
taste, or habit. ‘To derive inde- 
pendence from literature a woman 
must early apply herself to it, must 
live with the intention to support 
herself if necessary by it, that she 
may not, when other resources fail, 
be compelled to expose herself to 
the insulting impertinence, or the 
galling indifference of individuals 
whose wealth places them above 
her. She will not be constrained 
to wear the false mask with which 
the poor dependent teacher hides 
her feelings, to be at beck and call, 
to endure slights, to suffer con- 
descension, against w! hich the heart, 
nursed in independence e, and in 
SUSC eptible feelings of se I} f- “respec Ss 
must literally revolt. 

To discuss a topic of this kind, 
without indicating a remedy, is not 
considered judicious. ‘Two courses 
appear to lie open. We shall not, 
however, now inquire intothe fault 
of society in its f 





treatment oO! 
man, when placed in the position 
we describe; but it may be well 
to refer to the circumstance, that 
a great addition to the sum of her 
indepe mdent position in soci 
might beconferred through a bette 
system of education. 

The child is taught to sing, to 
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She play 
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To study 


She does 


or literature 
to which she may re- 
treat if necessity makes the “eal. 
to make her know- 
but to ] 
niplished member ot 
'o understand musie for 
; to sim: esweetly 

» many books 
ich composition as may 
‘her to appreciate literature, 
letters, and acquire 
may store 
the materials of eon- 
he ordina ‘y 


as 
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stern- 


on the world. She must provide 
for herself. She understands no- 
thing perfectly. Her artistice forts, 
easing enough in the private cir- 
‘le, eannot stand criticism; her 
i of musie does not rise 
above the drawing-room perform. 
anee. Her literary attainments 
are limited. and she must cast her- 
self upon education, with competi- 
tors beyond enumeration, with the 
unsure prospect of reward, and 
the certainty of a precarious, pain- 
ful, and depende nt lite. The re- 
Tie ly 

The vocation of woman in private 
life is, in its highest degree, en- 
nobling, but we shall not enter 
upon its di seussion now. Our ob- 
ject has simply been to call atten- 
tion to the position of those who, 
trom aecide ‘ or choice, remaining 
unmarried, and having no home 
provided for them, must provide 
one for themselves. 
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Y EAST 


You are already aware — said 
Everard Brooke. while seated 
amongst the friends who had met 
to listen to his story—that my for- 
tune was made in the island of 
Ceylon. It was there that I was 
so lueky as to find employment in 
the house of a man, whose virtues 
rendered him as much the object 
of universal esteem as the favours 
which he conferred upon me en- 
titled him to my peculiar gratitude. 
I was engaged ‘by him as lus secre- 
tary - but “all other names were 
soon forgotten by us both in that 
of friends. He was an Englishman 

as well as myself, and perhaps this 
had no slight influence in producing 
so strict an intimacy between us. 
A variety of untoward cirecum- 
stances had compelled him to 
abandon his native land, and sail in 
pursuit of fortune to the East. 
His toil had not been vain; the 
capricious goddess, who fled from 
him with such disdain in Europe, 
now showered her favours upon 
his head with the most unwearied 
profusion. He had consumed but 
1 few years in Ceylon, and was 
already” rich, and possessed of 
listinguished situation. It lamiead 
as if fortune was at length resolved 
toeonvinee the world that she was 
not always blind; for had she 

searched the whole island through, 

ie would have found it ditheult to 
vestow wealth and honour upon a 
wiserora better man. But of all 
his treasures, that which he counted 
aost precious was a wife, who 
united all the beauty and graces of 
ier sex with all the firmness and 
judgment of ours. 

My friend and patron (his name 
vas Seafield) possessed a villa at a 
small distance from Columbo. The 
place, it is true, was, of no great 
extent, but it united in their fullest 
perfection all those charms which 

render nature in that climate so ir- 
resistible an enchantress. This 
was Seafield’s most beloved resi- 
dence, and hither he hastened, 
whenever the duties of his station 
permitted his absenting himself for 
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a few days from Columbo; in par- 
ticular, there was a small cireular 
pavilion designed by his own hand, 
and raised under his own Inspec- 
tion, to which he was particu! arly 
partial, and in which he was accus- 
tomed to pass the greatest portion 
of his time. It stood some few 
hundred yards from the dwelling- 
house, and was situated on a small 
eminence, whence the prospect over 
land and sea was of a description 
rich, varied, and extensive. Around 
it towered a thick circle of palm- 
trees,resembling acolonnade; their 
leafy fans formed a second cupols 
above the roof; and while they 
prevented a single sunbeam from 
piercing threugh the coolness otf 
their embowering shades, their tal! 
and slender stems permitted not 
the eye to lose one of the innuiner- 
able charms afforded by the sur- 
rounding landscape. 

This delightful spot happened (9 
be the residence of Seafield’s whole 
family, when accidental business ot 
importance required Louisa’s pre- 
sence at Columbo. Conscious thiat 
her husband considered every day 
as lost which he was compelled to 
pass at a distance from his beloved 
retreat, she positively refused lis 
attendance, but, accepting me as 
her escort, she departed for the 
city. Diligence and impatience to 
return home enabled her to cdes- 
patch her affairs in less time than 
she had expected them to occupy 
and in the very first moment that 
she found herself once more at 
liberty, she ordered the palanquins 
to be prepared, and her slaves to 
hold themselves in readiness for 
departing. Our journey was per- 
formed by night, for the double 
purpose of reaching home the 
sooner, and of escaping the ardour 
of the ‘noonday sun. We arrived 
an hour after daybreak ; yet Sea- 
field was already abroad. 

‘*As usual, he has ascended the 
hill to enjoy the beauty of the rising 
sun,” said Zadi, Seafield’s old and 
attached domestic. “ We shall find 
him in the pavilion, then?” said 
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‘Not an hour ago I left 
him there writing,’ was the answer. 
‘We will go thither and surprise 
"she said, addressing herself 
to me: “wait here while I change 
my dress; 2 few moments will sut- 
fice for mv toilette, and I shall ex- 
pect to find you here when | re- 
turn. 

In the meanwhile. IT remained 
leaning against one of the columns 
which supported the small portico 
by whieh the door was sheltered. 
Henee [enjoyed an uninterrupted 
view of the hill and its pavilion, 
which, surrounded by its light and 
beautiful garland of palm-trees, 
attracted the sight irresistibly. 
While my eye dwelt with satis- 
tection on their broad sheltering 
tends, L fancied that I could dis- 
cover a large excrescence upon the 
stem of one of them, extremely 
unusual in those trees, which in 
ceneral rear themselves perpendi- 
cularly towards the sky, regular 
straight as the pillars of a 
onnade. It resembled a large 
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extending 
elghbour; and what puzzled 
me the more in this appearance 
Wats, that it seemed occasionally to 
L backwards and forwards, 
hing ot the sea 
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What could have produced an 
effect so sudden and so violent 
upon a man whom I well knew to 
inherit from nature the most de- 
termined courage and most remark- 
able self- -possession, was to me ab- 
solutely incomprehensible. ** Tell 
me.” I exclaimed, ‘* what terrifies 
you thus ? W hat mean you by the 
anaconda Zadi endeavoured 
to reeover himself; but before he 
had time for explanation, Mrs. 
Seafield joined us, and, putting her 
arm in mine, advanced towards the 
pavilion. Zadi's tongue was now 
loosened. 1 Stay 9 ™ said he: ** pro- 
ceed not a step beyond these walls. 
Every door and window must be 
shut and bolted. Ah! Mr. Everard. 
that branch of the palm-tree—it is 
no branch—it is a snake! a terrible 
suake! We eall it an anaconda, 
and its kind is in size the most 
enormous, in nt ture the most fleree, 
and in appetite the most ravenous, 
of any to be found through all 
Ceylon! See! lhe continued, 
npproaching one of the windows. 
‘see how the monster plays among 
the branches! It always twines 
and twists itself into those folds, 
aud knots, and circles, when it pre- 
pares to dart itself upon the ground 
hke hghtning to seize its prey! 
Oh! my master! my poor dea 
master! he never can escape! no- 
thing ean save him!” Halfof this 
alarming explanationwas more than 
cnough to throw the wretched 
Loiisa mto a state of distraction. 
Ler le ‘atitres so distorted by terror 
that she was seareely to be known 
tor the same woman, her eyes 
stretched alinost to breaking, and 
her hands folded together with as 
strong a grasp asifshe meant them 
never to be again separated, she 
exclaimed, in a voice so hollow and 
so expressive of suffocation that 
it pierced her hearers to the very 
heart, ** My husband ! my beloved! 

Oh! help me to save him, good. 
good men! Forsake him not! Ol! 
forsake him me ot! ’  Overpowered 
by her she fainted i 
mv arms. 

Zadi flew to summon her female 
lat short time 
restored tlicir mistress to animation, 
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and he afterwards returned to the 
apartment in which we were as- 
sembled, to inform us of the state 
of affairs without. His anxious 
vigilance had induced him to ex- 
amine every part of the mansion, 
and ascertain with his owr eyes 
that it was perfectly secure against 
danger. 
breath from the baleony, whence 
he had discovered to his great 
satisfaction that lis view was un- 
impeded over the whole pavilion. 
He remarked, that the door and 
ul the windows (as far as the power 
of vision extended) were closely 
fastened; and hence he very rea- 
sonably concluded that his master 
had been aware of the enemy’s 
approach in full time to take every 
necessary precaution for his safety. 
* Hear you that, my dear lady ¥” 
I exclaimed, while I took Louisa’s 
hand; ‘surely this intelligence is 
alone suflicient to restore your 
strength and tranquillity. We 
had nothing to apprehend for Sea- 
field, except lus being surprised 
by the inonster while unprepared. 
But you observe that he has had 
tune to shut out the danger; he 
has now nothing to do but to re- 
Inain quietly within iis retreat, 
and the snake will either not dis- 
cover his being so near, or at any 
rate will be unable to break through 
the bulwarks which separate them. 
The whole business, therefore, is 
a disagreeable blockade for an 
hour, or perhaps less; at the end 
of which the anaconda will grow 
Weary of waiting tor its prey, and, 
by retiring to seek it in some other 
quarter, will release our friend.” 
The satisfaction with which I 
thus endeavoured to reassure the 
azonised heart of Louisa was 
thoroughly established-in-my own. 
But Zadi, whose own feelings were 
too much agitated by his master’s 
situation to permit lus attending 
to those of others, hastened with 
00 little consideration to destroy 
the hope which I so fondly indulged, 
and with which I strove to soothe 
the afflicted wife. ‘Oh! no, no, 
no.” he exelaimed, ‘we must not 
reckon upon the snake's leaving 
us soon! When the anaconda has 
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once chosen a group of trees tor 
her abode, and is seen to sport 
among the branches, in the manner 
in Which we saw her amusing her- 
self, she will remain there for whole 
days and weeks, watching patiently 
for her prey till every chance of 
success fails her, and absolute ta- 
mine compels her to emigrate: but 
her capacity of existing withou! 
food is almost inconceivable, and 
till she removes of her own free 
will, no human power is able to 
drive her trom her retreat.” 

‘Perhaps you are right, my 
good Gadi,” said I, ** but we must 
do our best to dispossess the anima! 
of its lodgement, and frustrate its 
intentions. Comealong, my friends ; 
let us sally forth with caution, and 
see what is to be done.” Thus 
saying, L was immediately followed 
bythe male attendants of the house- 
hold, armed in the best manner 
that could be effeeted. Under fa- 
vour of the thick underwood, we 
eontinued to advance till we were 
scarcely more than a hundred paces 
distant from the monster. The 
huge snake was still employed in 
twisting itself in a thousand coils 
among the palm-branches, wit! 
such restless activity, with rapidity 
so inconceivable, that it was fre- 
quently impossible for the sight to 
follow her movements. At one 
moment she fastened herself by the 
end of her tail to the very summit 
of the loftiest tree, and, stretched 
out at her whole length, swung 
backwards and forwards like thie 
pendulum of a clock, so that her 
head almost seemed to graze the 
earth beneath her; then in another, 
before the eye was aware of her 
intention, she totally disappeared 
among the leafy canopies. Now 
she appeared, stretched out her 
body upon the grass, and with 
elevated head, and high arching 
neck, described a large or small 
circle, as her capricious pleasure 
prompted. | 

These latter movements gave us 
an opportunity to discriminate wit! 
more exactness the singular rich- 
ness and beauty of her tints. The 
long slender body was covered with 
a network of glittering scales, 
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virdling it round with rings above 
rings, and etle ‘tually securing it 
avainst every attack. Much as [ 
udm splendour of its gar- 
ment. not less did T wonder at the 


enormous size and length of this 


terrific creature. But the tran- 
auillity ot our observations was 
suddenly disturbed. The animal 
desisted from her airy gambols, 
and laid herself down elose to the 


threshold of the eieular pavili on, 
. 1 

encompas cy it entire ly. gs li ae- 

Te rine | to secure her destined 


victim. 

Deepl penetrated w ith the sense 
| by which my friend 
, 1 torgot my own, 
Ing my gun, place 1 it to 
my shoulder: the ball whistled 
l was an excellent 
and was certain that I 
iad pointed my piece exactly at 
the monster's head; aud yet, whe- 
ther too great anxiety made my 
hand shake, or that the animal at 
(hat very moment made some slight 
change in herattitude, | know not; 
butit is at least eertain, that not 
the shaehtest shrinking gave me 
reason to beheve that she felt her- 
self at all injured. On the con- 
trary. she only busied herself in 
' ng her attempts to gain an 
entrance through the pavilion’s 
windows: all at length, seemingly 

Vearted with her unavailing effort 
he saditaad slowly, anil ee 
rself under the verdant umbrella 
We also had 
ined our former lurking-place, 
cl we werenow more irresolute 
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with still greater swiftness did the 
anaconda, in one monstrous spring, 
dart rattling down from its airy 
eovert. The poor little animal was 
seized; and we could just hear a 
short hi lf-suppressed cry, which 
marked but too well its dying 
agony. 

The distress occasioned in my 
mind by this sight, in itself SO 
painful ‘and disgusting, was con- 
verted into agony by the reflections 
to which it gave birth, after the 
first moments of horror andsurprise 
were past. That fact was now 
confirmed, which till this moment 
(in order to preserve at least a 
eleam of comfort, however faint) 
[ had obstinately refused to believe 
—Seafield then was actually in 
the pavilion; the disch arge of my 
musket had in all prob: abilit ity made 
him aware that his friends were at 
no great distance. No one but he 
eould heve unclosed the door so 

cautiously, in order to leave his 
little favourite at liberty to quit 
their common shelter; and Zadi 
was positive that he had observed 
aviband fastened around the neck 
of the animal, to — something 
white appeare d to be attached, in 
form resembling a letter. It was 
then a message to us! a ery for 
assistanee! asacred injunction that 
we should not abandon him in this 
season of his utmost need! But 

what course were we to pursue? 
\V e discharged a volley from our 
fire-arms, and a hail of bullets rat- 
tled about the head of the gigantic 
snake—but all was unavailing. Day 
drew to a close. We returned to 
the house. there to sustain the 
meat spirits of the miserable 
wife. Night passedaway. It was 
a night of misery, and the dawn of 
day found us still devising schemes 
ia the liberation of Seatield. At 
length—strange that suchabrilliant 
Zadi 

proposed, that if we could by any 
means satiate the appetite of the 
anaconda with faed, his inaster’s 
lite might yet be saved. Happy 
thought; but, alas, there was not 
a living animal on the estate—all 
had beer nsome time before removed 
to pastures in a distant part of the 


idea had not oveurred sooner 

















country. We remembered, how- 
ever, that upon the adjacent pro- 
perty of Van Derkcl, the rich Hol- 
lander, we might possibly procure 
what we wanted. Inthis our hope 
was not disappointed, but not a 
slave would undertake to drive the 
herd of cattle to the neighbourhood 
of the spot where the snake had 
taken up her abode, and I took 
upon myself the risk of the ad- 
venture. 

Behold me then driving the herd 
of beasts before me. We arrived 
near the group of palm-irees; every 
thing was hushed and tranquil ; 
not a sound was to be heard, except 
ths noise of the scattered branches, 
as the heifers trampled them be- 
neath their feet; the anaconda 
seemed to have disappeared alto- 
gether. But, on a sudden, a loud 
and rattling rush was heard among 
the palms,and, with a single spring, 
the snake darted down lke a 
thunder-clap, and twisted herself 
with her whole body round her de- 
voted victim. Before the animal 
was yet aware of Ins danger, he 
already felt his dewlap enclosed 
between the expanded jaws of the 
monster. Roaring aloud, he endea- 
voured to fly, and succeeded in 
drazging lus tormentor a few yards 
away with him; but instantly she 
coiled herself round lim in three 
or four wide folds, and drew these 
knots so close together that the 
entangled beast was incapable of 
moving, and remained as if rooted 
to the place, already struggling 
with the terrors and pangs of 
death. The first noise of this ex- 
traordinary contest had been suili- 
cient to put the remaining cattle to 
flight. Unequal as was the strife, 
still it Was not over instantly. The 
noble beast wanted no spirit to 
defend himseli, nor was his strength 
easily exhausted. Now he rolled 
himself on the ground, and endea- 
voured to crush the enemy with 
his weight; now he swelled every 
nerve, and exerted the power of 
every muscle to burst the fetters 
in which his limbs were enveloped ; 
he shook himself violently ; he 
stamped, he bit, he roared, he 
pawed up the earth, he foamed at 
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the mouth, and then dashed himself 
on the ground again with conyul- 
sive struggles. But every moment 
the anaconda drew her folds tighter 
and tighter; till, after struggling 
for a full quarter of an hour, | 
at length saw the poor animal 
stretched out at full length, and 
breathless, totally deprived of mo- 
tion and life. 

Now, then, I expected to see 
the anaconda gratify the hunger 
by which she had so long been 
tormented; but I was ignorant 
that it was not the eustom of this 
animal to divide its prey, but to 
swallow it in one enormous morsel. 
The size of the murdered ox made 
this impossible without much pre- 
paration; and I now learned, from 
the snake’s proceedings, the neces- 
sity which there was for her always 
remaining in the neighbourhood of 
some large tree. She again seized 
the animal, and dragged it to the 
foot of the stoutest palm. Here 
she endeavoured to place it upright, 
leaning against the trunk. Having 
effected this, she enveloped the 
tree and the carcase together in 
one great fold, and continued to 
draw this closer till she had bro- 
ken every bone in ler victim’s 
body, and had reduced it into a 
shapeless mass of flesh. She was 
still occupied in this manner when 
I hastened back to the mansion- 
house to rejoice Louisa and Zadi 
with the assurance of my success. 

The roaring of the ox had already 
prepared the latter for my tidings. 
He met me at the door. and in- 
formed me that the succours which 
we had thought fit to send for from 
Columbo were arrived, and that a 
physician had accompanied them. 
I immediately requested to see the 
latter, and commissioned him to 
impart the good news of Seafield’s 
approaching deliverance to Louisa, 
with such precautions as might 
prevent her enfeebled constitution 
from suffering through excess of 
joy. On entering the courtyard, | 
found the whole body of domestics, 
women and children, as well as 
men, prepared for the attack with 
clubs, hatchets, and every sort of 
weapon which had offered itself 
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to their hands. The party from 
Columbo were well provided with 
ammunition, and we now all set 
‘oyfully forwards for the hull, 
shough, on approaching it, we 
‘udged it as well still to use some 
little precaution. 

Tact anced heyond the rest. The 
anaconda had by this time entirely 
covered the earease with her slime, 
and was in the act of gorging this 
monstrous morsel. ‘This task was 
net necomplished without violent 
efforts: a tull hour elapsed before 
she had quite finished her dreadful 
meal. At length theearcase was en- 
tirely swallowed, and she stretched 
herself out at full length in the 
erass, with her stomach distended 
to the most astonishing dimensions. 
very trace of her former liveliness 
and activity had disappeared. Her 
immoderate appetite had now vield- 
ed her up, impotent and detence- 
less. a prey even to the least formid- 
able toe. 

I hastened to conclude this long 
and paintul tragedy. I discharged 
uy musket at the monster at a 
moderate distanee. This time the 
ball struck her close by her eye; 
she felt herself wounded ; her body 
welled with spite and rage, and 
every stripe ot her variegated skin 
rone with more brilliant and vivid 
colours. But as to revenging her- 
self upon her assmilant, of that she 
was now totally incapable. She 
Inade one vain attempt to regain 
her old retreat among the boughs 
of the palni-trees, but sank down 
again upon the grass, motionless 
and helpless. The report ot mv 

usket was the signal agreed upon 
to give notice to the expectant 
‘rowd that they might approach 
witout danger. very one now 
rusiied towards the snake with 
oud shouting and clamours of joy. 


W e all at ouce attacked her. and 
she soon expired under a thousand 
biows. But 1 did not wait to Wwit- 


Mis cat istrophe. A dearer 
terest occupied my mind; I has- 
‘ened with all speed to the pavilion. 
and knocked loudly at the door, 
Which Was tastened within. 

*Sentield! my friend !’ 


os I ex- 
iimed: * ‘tis I! 


‘us Everard '— 
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Open, open! I bring you life and 
liberty.” Aminute passed—another 
—and still I listened in vain for an 
answer. Had fatigue overpowered 
him? Was he asleep, that he an- 
swered not? I knocked again; I 
spoke a second time, and louder; 
[ listened so attentively that ] 
could have distinguished the hum- 
ming of a gnat within the pavilion. 
Was it possible, that, after all, I 
had come too late? ‘The thought 
vas distraction! I snatched an axe 
from one of the slaves, and after a 
few blows the pavilion door flew 
open. 

I rushed into the room, and 
looked round for my friend. I 
found him; his eyes were closed, 
his cheeks pale; every feature of 
his noble countenance so changed 
that he was scareely to be recog- 
nised. He lay extended in_ his 
arm-chair, and the noise of our 
entrance seemed to rouse him from 
2 long stupor. He saw me; a faint 
smile played round his wan lips, 
while heattempted to stretch out his 
hand to me, but it sank down again 
from weakness. ‘* You are safe,” 
I endeavoured to say; but the at- 
tempt to repress my gushing tears 
choked my voice, and the sounds 
were unintelligible. 

“Yes,” said he with difficulty, 
“this is being a friend indeed! 
But tell me! Louisa v”’ «© She 
lives, and expects you,’ I replied. 
‘Come, come, my friend, rouse 
yourself; make an effort, and shake 
off this lethargy. Look upon your 
danger as no more than a frightful 
dream, and awake to the real happi- 
ness which awaits you.” ‘‘ It waits 
not for me,” he answered, faintly ; 
** [have received my death-warrant 
in this chamber. My minutes are 
counted. Louisa! oh, bear me to 
Louisa !”’ . 

The chamber was hot and close, 
even to suliocation. We removed 
him with all speed into the open 
aur, four of the slaves bearing him 
as he sat in his arm-chair. The 
purer atmosphere seemed immedi- 
ately to produce a beneficial eftect 
upon the sufferer ; and his strength 
was still further recruited by a few 
drops of a cordial with which I had 




















taken eare to provide myself, and 
which [ administered with the ut- 
most caution. 

On our arrival at the mansion- 
house, we found that Zadi’s atten- 
tion had already provided every 
thing which his master could pos- 
sibly need. His bed was prepared, 
every kind of refreshment was in 
readiness, and the physician was 
waiting to afford his much required 
assistance. Iwill not attempt to 
deseribe the agonising meeting be- 
tween Seatield and Louisa, his wite. 

lt was soon, alas, but too evident 
that Seafield’s suflerings in that 
fatal pavilion had injured his con- 
stitution irreparably. With every 
succeeding day his strength visibly 
decreased, and the blighted flower 
bowed itself still nearer to the 
cround. His malady defied the 
power of medicine; he seemed to 
perish away before our eyes, and 
the physician was at length com- 
pelled to acknowledge that all the 
powers of art were insuflicient to 
sustain any longer Seafield’s ex- 
hausted frame. 

What Louisaand myself endured, 
while watching his slow but con- 
stantly progressive journey to the 
tomb, no words can utter. He 
vave Gadi and his three sons their 
freedom, and made over to him a 
small estate near Columbo, fully 
sufficient to secure the comfort of 
the good old man for the remainder 
of lis existence. ‘The last moments 
of this unfortunate gentleman at 
length arrived. He breathed his 
latest sigh on the bosom of his in- 
consolable wife. I witnessed the 
unspeakable composure of her afflic- 
tion. I chose for Seafield’s sepul- 
chre the place which he had always 
1oved best;—the fatal pavilion. 
Zadi and myself laid our friend in 
the earth ; we should have thought 
lis coffin profaned had we suffered 
any other hands to touch it. 
field and his sufferings slept in the 
grave—his less fortunate friends 
still lived to lament him. 

My benefactor had left his pro- 
perty jointly to Louisa and myself. 
Alas, the bereaved Louisa was al- 
ready regardless of all earthly 
treasures. In vain did she forbid 


Sea- 
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her lips to confess the progress 
which grief made in her constitu- 
tion, her emaciated form suflicient- 
ly betrayed it. A few melancholy 
weeks elapsed from the death of my 
friend, and she sank beneath the 
blow she had received. She was 
deposited in the same grave with 
her husband. For myself, I was 
unable to sustain the weight of grief’ 
imposed upon me by this second 
calamity, and along and dangerous 
illness was the consequence of 1) 
mental sufferings. 

The skill of my physician saved 
my life; and no sooner was I able 
to quit the house than IL resolved 
to withdraw from a land rendered 
hateful to me by such bitter re- 
collections. In consequence of 
Louisa’s decease, the whole of Sea- 
field’s property, by his will, de- 
volved to me. I endeavoured to 
prevail on Zadi to accept some 
part of it, but he declared that his 
master’s liberality had gone beyond 
his utmost wishes. 

You are now informed = (con- 
tinued Kverard, after a moment's 
pause, addressing himself to thie 
whole society), you are now in- 
formed by what means I acquired 
my fortune. It was the gift of 
gratitude ; but never can I recol- 
lect the dreadful service which | 
rendered Seafield (and, alas, which 
IT rendered him in vain), without 
feeling my frame convulsed with 
horror, and my mind tortured by 
the most painful recollections. 

Everard was silent: so were all 
around him. It had been reported 
that he had obtained wealth in 
India by improper means, and lis 
narrative was therefore pleasing to 
the friends who had listened to him. 
But in the little party no one ex- 
perienced such feelings of delight 
as the amiable Jessy, whose tender 
heart had been deeply ailected 
with the tale of her lover's con- 
duct. Her father at length mus- 
tered up his courage, and broke 
through this embarrassing silence. 

“My dear, good Everard,” said 
he, ‘ I know not how to excuse my 
friends for telling me so many 
slanders of you, nor myself for 
having been credulous enough to 








































































An East Indian Tale. 





' 
| waliaye them. In truth,. there is And the latter peg viet while 
| hat vo person in the room whose he pressed her to a Hele as his 
li ae eocty to convey to you bride, that the apology was not , 
We pi8 sit lowy—there, then, let them only suilicient, but a reward in full 
j Ri ve and with these words for the sul terings which he had 
| «hb + wlaced the hand of the blushing expe rienced through the vicissi- 
a Yosat “yy that of the willing Everard. tudes of his whole past life. ; 
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‘ 
A MOTHER'S KISS. 
' 
Turovenort the reign of childhood’s 3 
Its tender woes, Its transient tears, 
Which mar its smiling bliss ; 
Oh! what is that so sweetly found, 
A soothing balm for every wound ? 
It is—a mother’s kiss. 
| A Mother's kiss !_oh, sweeter far 
Than morning's sun, or evening: SSI 
Or aught the tongue e’er tells; 
It claddens more than morning’s light. 
Or that endearing ray at might, 
| | And every gloom dispels. 


A inother’s tender kiss, impressed, 
Can charm to peace the troubled braest 
Of one so lov'd, so fair: 
Those smiles, on seraph pinions bright, 
Upon the lips again will light, 
And sweetly frolic there. 


And when few months have passed away, 

\nd childhood first has learnt to stra vy, 
To seck the violet sweet ; 

A mother’s kiss, so kind and true. 

Is last to bid a tond adieu, 

And first at home to greet. 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC ' PEW MAKER 


TO THE nity QUEEN 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will ensure universal preference. 
FOR LADIES’ USE. 
For fine, neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finished rs, 
Nos. 1, 173, 308, 604.” In Eirea-oean OINTS. wr 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING, 
Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Mepium Potnts. 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING. 
The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. 
The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Mrepium, and Broap lornts. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING. 


No. 263. In ExTRa-FINE and Fine Points. No. 810. New Bank Pen. 
No. 232. -IN FINE Pornts. mall Barrel. No. 840. TheSAutograph Pen. 


FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


: The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. $82. 
# Four-hole %. » No. 202. 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
» 3 With Bead. No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405,.605. 


[0 BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE SIATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, 
At the Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
91, John Street, New York; 
And of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depdt, 37 , Gracechurch Street, E.C. ' 








KEATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL. 


THE FINEST IMPORTED THIS SEASON. 


Tu1s VALUABLE MEDICINE having of late years come into such general use, and being, 
moreover, so extensively prescribed by the most eminent practitioners both in town and country, 
Mr. Keating can with the greatest confidence recommend this Oil as being perfectly pure, nearly 
tasteless, and free from adulteration, having been unalyzed, reported on, and recommended by 
Professor Taylor, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.8., &c., 
and Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., who, in the words of the late Dr. Pereira, 
says “That the best Oil is that which is most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour, characters 
this will be found to possess, being purely of hepatic origin, a point of great weight with regard 
to its therapeutic value.” 


_ Sold in Half-pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 9d.; Quarts, 5s. ; and Five-pint Bottles, 11s. 6d., 
unperial measure, by Tuomas KEaTING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A safe and certain remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
est. In Incrprenr ConsumPTion, ASTHMA, and Winter CovGu, a are unfailing. Being free 
from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate fe or the youngest child ; while 
the PUBLIC SPEAKER and PROFESSIONAL SINGER will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and 
ee incidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of MELODIOUS 
CIATION, 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by Taomas Keatine, 
SH ey 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors 
orld, 7 
-B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words, ‘‘ KEATING'S COUGH 
LOZEN GEs™ are pat suet on the Goversneunt Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY AND BROWN'S 
the b pesos TAL TOOTH-PASTE. a by 40 — rote 

€ best preservative for the teeth and gums. e original and o , 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 113, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER; and by 
Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 










































Homapatuic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, | 
mend Cocoa as being the most healthful of all beverages. © : Then’ 
doctrine of homeopathy was first introduced into this country, there y 
to be obtained no’ preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the 2 t 
acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in the 1 
state, or So unskilfally manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. 
of London, Homeepathic Chemist, was induced in the year 1839 to 
his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the 

of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an article 


its composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it receives in ! 


process it passes through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate 
Asa | 


BREAKFASS 


DEVERAGE, 


for general use, Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as invigorating, with 


grateful smoothness and delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work “ 


4 . - . >’) 2 ia . e s 
and its Adulterations,” says:—“Cocoa contains a ereat variety of Ilr 


portant nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary to the 


and sustenance of the body.” Again. “ 48 1 
. y- <Again. “Asa itiy 
sain, nutritive, cocoa stands ' 


much higher than either coffee or tea.” 


of the powder in a breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or 


tlb., 3 Ib., and 1 Jb., labelled packets, and sold t 


ls. 6d. per Ib., by grocers, confectioners, and chemists. Each packet is 
labelled, “J. Epps, | 


Directions :—Two teaspoo 


Secured in tin-lined 


Homeepathic Chemist, 112, Great’ Russell S 


170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle Street ; Manufactory, 398, E 
Road.” 





